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THE POETRY AND THE PROSE OF A HIGHLAND CROFT, 
By tHe Eprror. 


—— 


Muca has been said and written, on the platform and in the Press, of the 
great advantages of an extensive crofter tenantry throughout the High- 
lands. Whata beautiful sight to behold! Our glens and _straths 
dotted over with romantic mud-covered cottages, surrounded by small lots 
or crofts, rousing the latent artistic embers in the bosom of the admiring 
painter. These, the homes of stalwart men, chaste and lovely women, 
and healthy, rosy-cheeked children—the unmistakeable evidence of a 
flourishing population, and the solid foundation of a prosperous and 
powerful nation. We have been taught by regenerators of the race that 
nothing is wanted to cure all our evils in the Highlands but crofts for 
the people—given a croft, and, it is seriously asserted, every other bless- 
ing will inevitably follow—health, comfort, good-will among us, godliness, 
chastity and all the other virtues, are the natural and necessary concomit- 
ants. At a distance, a cluster of cottages, with probably a goat or sheep, 
or both, browsing and feeding on the grass growing out of the mud- 
covered roof, glistening in the rays of an evening sun, is very pretty. 
To moralize and think, that some day, in one of these interesting habita- 
tions, a Burns or a Bloomfield may first see the light, and startle the 
world with his cottage-born genius, is a most pleasing and interesting 
mental exercise. The whole scene and its surroundings are beautifully 
poetic, and highly imaginative—poetry of the highest order, and, we 
regret to say, nothing but poetry—all imagination—a sham—a delusion. 
This style of thing—this delusion, is what we have thought proper to 
designate the Poetry of a Highland Croft. It seems a pity to disturb— 
to obliterate such a pleasing, such an attractive picture—to burst 
asunder this ideal, conceived and painted by those who really know 
nothing practically of the subject, and to give a true picture of the 
actual reality—the Prose of a Highland croft. That we had in the past, 
and still have, stalwart men, chaste women, and healthy, rosy-cheeked 
children in the Highlands, is true enough. That the Highland population 
is highly moral, in comparison with other parts of Scotland, that the 
people are devout and brave, in a superlative degree, is equally true. 
This, however, is not because of the lotting or croft system, but in spite 
of it. The actual prose—the stern experience of those who know the 
real state of things, the actual poverty and hardships of a crofter—is 
wretched in the extreme. No one can charge us with the want of 
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genuine love and affection for the Highlands—for our native land ; but 
we love the Highlander still more, and hesitate not to acknowledge that 
we are more solicitous for his welfare and future prosperity than for that 
of the stern and rugged land that gave him birth. No one is more 
anxious, nor would any be better pleased than we, could we but believe 
that the Highlander, under the present system, or by any extension of it, 
can ever be comfortable, prosperous, and happy, in his native glens ; but 
we are satisfied that this can never be. At any rate, we are quite certain 
that the croft or lotting system, however much it may have extended, will 
never bring it about. If we can show this, it will naturally enough lead 
_ us to consider, What is best for the Highlander? even should the remedy 
result in entirely severing his connection with the land of his birth. In 
our view, and in this discussion, what is best for the Highlander himself 
must be kept absolutely distinct and separate from the other very different, 
although very important question—What is best for the Highlands and 
for the country at large? If the country should suffer, as it inevitably 
must, those who govern it and choose to ignore the Highlander, must be 
held politically and morally responsible. 


Now, what are the actual realities as regards a Highland croft—what 
its advantages and disadvantages? The former, as far as the crofter him- 
self is concerned, are few and meagre enough in all conscience, and may 
be summed up in a very few words. It is better than nothing at 
all—a shade above starvation point. Taking the crofts that we are 
acquainted with throughout the country—and there are few with which 
we are not acquainted—one of four acres in extent is above the average 
size, with a rental of about £1 per acre for arable. There may be a few 
larger than this, but the great bulk will be found to be much smaller, 
varying from small patches at from 10s to £4 a year rental. In addition to 
his croft, the lotter has in some places a share of hill pasture, for which 
he pays about £1 a year, capable of grazing from fifteen to twenty sheep, 
and, during the summer, two or three cows, a heifer, and a yearling. 
One of this standing, and possessed of such a stock, is considered a very 
well-to-do crofter, far above the average, comfortable, and even affluent; 
but we prefer to take one above the average to illustrate the system, and 
so obviate any charge of under-stating the position of the Highland crofter. 


It is here important to know how much a croft of this kind will pro- 
duce? Robert Somers, in his “ Letters from the Highlands,” says :—“On 
one of the best managed lots I find that a piece of land which used to 
yield twelve bolls of potatoes, has returned four bolls of barley meal. 
This must not be taken, however, as an average specimen, for three bolls 
of barley meal, or fwo of oat meal, for twelve bolls of potatoes, is a much 
more common return. The difference in pomt of utility to a family be- 
tween the two crops may be easily estimated. A boll of meal is 140 Ibs. 
in weight, a boll of potatoes is 448 lbs. Five pounds of potatoes are 
considered equal in point of nourishment to one pound of oatmeal, and 
from these facts it follows that the life-sustaining power of two bolls of 
oatmeal bears the same proportion to that of twelve bolls of potatoes, as 
1400 does to 5376, or a fraction less than one to four. It is difficult to 
determine the precise quantity of nourishment necessary to maintain a 
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human being in health and vigour ; but I believe a family of five—two 
adults and three children—will live as the Highlanders live, that is, they 
will not die suddenly of starvation upon five pounds of oatmeal a-day, or 
twenty-five pounds of potatoes. And so, the further conclusion to which 
this brings us, arithmetically, is that while twelve bolls of potatoes would 
sustain a family of five during thirty weeks and five days, the two bolls 
of oatmeal, as a substitute, are only sufficient to sustain such a family 
during eight weeks.” We think, however, that a croft such as we have 
adopted in illustration of our subject would produce about two bolls of 
oatmeal, in addition to the twelve bolls of potatoes, thus giving susten- 
ance for about thirty-nine weeks, out of the fifty-two, to a family of two 
adults and three children. It is here assumed that the potatoes are always 
free from disease, and that the family is a small one, far under the ave- 
rage. But take the case of a family of eight— two adults and six children 
—quite a common thing in the Highlands, as elsewhere, and the case, 
which is of very common occurrence, of the potatoes being nearly all 
diseased ; instead of having provision for thirty-nine weeks out of the 
whole year, you have barely sustenance, taking everything into considera- 
tion, for six weeks. Of course, if no potatoes are planted, and the whole 
of the croft is given up to a corn crop, the sustenance will be doubled. 


This is no mere theory or calculation made at random. The 
writer is one of such a familyy and his actual experience is that, for three 
years in succession, when the potato crop failed, eleven bolls of meal had 
to be bought, in addition to the whole produce of a fair sized and well- 
conditioned croft, farmed considerably above the average. Here was an 
outlay of about £15 a year for meal, and about £6 for rent of croft, hill 
pasture, taxes and school charges—altogether from £21 to £22. Where 
was this amount of money to come from? The head of the household 
must earn something independently of the produce of the croft, or his 
family must starve. True, he could sell a two-year-old heifer annually, 
for which he would realise from £3 10s to £4, and, perhaps, a wedder— 
some years two—for 15s. At the present day, when prices have consider- 
ably advanced, these would probably realise about £8. It would be safe, 
perhaps, to calculate another £6 on an average from eight or nine weeks’ 
wretched attendance at the herring fishing in Caithness, or on the East 
Coast of Scotland, still leaving a deficiency of £8 to be provided for 
mere existence, to say nothing about clothing, medical attendance, and 
the other absolute necessities of such a family. 

And how is this deficiency to be made up? The head of the family 
must keep away from home after the fishing is over, during the autumn 
and winter months, at such labour as he can procure at railway works, or 
any other employment which he can obtain in the south. He is thus 
unable to attend to the cutting and gathering-in of the crop which had 
cost him so much labour and anxiety to lay down. He also loses his share 
of, in many places, an important item of manure—his share of any sea- 
weed that may be washed ashore during the winter and early spring. 


If the deficiency is not made up thus—by earning from home, inde- 
pendently of the croft—the landlord must necessarily suffer. The rent 
and the meal-dealer must be left unpaid. Soon no credit is obtainable, 
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The crofter is irretrievably in debt, without the slightest prospect of being 
able to extricate himself. One after another, his few cattle and sheep 
disappear, to provide the bare requirements necessary to keep his young 
family from positive starvation. His only remaining hope now is, that 
his young family may soon be able to earn something—not in the district, 
for there is no employment there, as a rule, to earn anything at, but away 
from home, in the south. No sooner, however, do they begin to aid their 
now aged father, and help him out of his slough of despond, than they 
naturally begin to look out for themselves. In many cases they had brought 
cows and sheep into their father’s fold, placing them in the common byre, 
the whole family getting the benefit of them ; but when the actual owner 
gets married, he must provide for himself, and the father’s house is again 
made desolate and empty—the cattle are taken away by their owner, or, 
what is perhaps oftener the case, the house and the croft are sub-divided 
for the mutual benefit of the family, till there are two, and sometimes 
three, families trying to eke out an existence on a patch of poor land— 
which, as has already been shown, is not sufficient to provide bare sus- 
tenance for one family—at the same time packed away in a miserable 
cabin. How can this suicidal system be stopped, except by insisting on 
the younger generation to clear out and leave the country to their aged 
parents, with no prospect, but positive starvation staring them in the face 
in their old age, or what is to them the equally detestable and degrading 
parochial dole. We skall thus have the Highlands drained of its best 
men and women, and, as a rule, we now only find there those who are 
satisfied with, or prefer, semi-starvation at home with their aged and 
necessitous parents, to comparative comfort and affluence in foreign lands, 
where the Highlander, finding a profitable outlet and a good return for 
his natural industry and ability, is, generally, in good circumstances, 
holding a leading position everywhere out of his native land. 


It is not our intention, at present, to deal with the proper remedy 
for this deplorable state of things. Our object is to indicate what the 
state of matters is, and to show that an extension of the present croft 
system can only make matters infinitely worse ; but even assuming that 
an average croft is sufficient to exist upon (living, in the proper sense of 
the term, is out of the question), and we have shown that it is not, little 
short of positive starvation, it may be well to show in detail, and from 
actual experience, what kind of existence that really is. 


We are anxious to put this matter in the most favourable light, and 
will therefore not start our illustration by placing a young man, newly 
married, to reclaim four or more acres of waste land, without house, byre, 
or barn, and, as must almost always be the case, without stock or capital 
of any kind. We shall start him and his young wife (after leaving his 
parents to their own resources), with a fair average croft, most of which is 
already arable, with house (such as it is), byre, and barn, ready to receive 
them. True, without evicting somebody else such a croft is hardly pro- 
curable, but let that pass. He begins his career as a married man and a 
crofter, in most cases shouldering a creel the first morning, walking a mile 
or more into the hills to fetch home on his back a load of peats from his 
father’s stack, for until he gets a croft of his own, he has no chance to 
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cut his own peats—indeed, he had no occasion, for when at home he 
lived with his parents, nor has he a right even now to cut any until the 
following May. Thus, at the very outset, he and his young wife must 
begin life as beasts of burden. In many places, they must go to the 
sea shore to gather the sea-weed cast on the beach by the winter 
and early spring storms, collect it into heaps until it rots and becomes 
good manure, after which it is carried in creels on their backs to the 
croft. As a rule, they have no cattle for the first year to produce 
manure, and even if they had it would not yet be available. They 
must therefore procure the whole manure of the first year’s crop 
from the sea, as above described, or during ebb tides cut sea-ware 
at a distance, carry it on their backs to a boat, convey it to the 
nearest point, and carry it out in the same manner from the boat to the 
shore, up to their waists in water, after which it has all to be carried 
again, still on their backs, a distance of froin a quarter of a mile to a mile, 
and sometimes more. ‘The land has now tw be delved, generally with the 
cas-chrom, or crooked spade. This primitive instrument is not such a 
good implement for the purposes of good husbandry as the ordinary spade, 
but it gets over the ground much quicker, a most important point, for, in 
the circumstances, what with procuring and carrying home sea-ware for 
manure, peats for fuel, and attending to all the other necessary calls upon 
the young crofter, he will find it hard enough work to prepare the ground 
even with the crooked spade, in the time at his disposal. He has also, 
with the assistance of his young wife, to rake or harrow the ground after 
he has sown the seed. No sooner is the spring work over than he has to 
begin cutting peats for next year’s fuel. ‘This over, his potatoes require 
his attention—he must keep down the weeds and hoe them. Then he 
has to gather and stack his peats—all throughout, himself and his wife, 
doing the work of horses, in addition to what is usually expected of 
ordinary human beings. It must be kept in mind that a small crofter 
cannot keep a horse, not having sufficient work for it, even if a new 
beginner had means to buy ome, and food to feed him. 

The pair (of human beings) have hitherto been necessarily living on 
any small means which the young man may have saved previous to his 
marriage, if he has found it possible to save any while keeping himself, 
his parents, and family from starvation ; or, what is much more likely, 
and is, indeed, almost the universal rule in such cases, he must have been 
getting into debt all this time, and must continue to do so until the 
autumn—until he has reaped his first crop. The time has now arrived 
when he must go to the herring fishing in Caithness, or on the East 
Coast of Scotland. If he goes to Caithness, he may get a free passage in 
one of the fishing boats usually going from his own district ; if tu the 
East Coast, he must carry his bag upon his back and tramp it. The wife 
has to attend to the potatoes—drill and hoe them—as also to carry home 
on her back the necessary fuel during her husband’s absence. It is need- 
less to describe the slavish and wretched nature of a hired servant’s 
occupation at the herring fishing. We have had experience of almost all 
descriptions of manual labour, and have not been able to escape this—the 
most wretched and miserable of all ; and we are satisfied, from what we 
read and hear regarding it, that transportation itself, were it without dis- 
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honour, is a heaven in comparison. It is, out of sight, the most slavish, 
the most wretched, the most miserable—the last of all occupations. 
After this period of banishment is over, the poor crofter returns home to 
gather his crop, with perhaps £6 or £7 saved. This will enable him to 
pay his rent, soon to bécome due, and .help to pay off some of the debts 
incurred to keep soul and body together during the spring and summer. 
He must now make an effort to procure a cow, by some means or another, 
to eat up some of his fodder, and will take and keep one or two 
milkers of a previous season belonging to some one else, in return 
for their milk, during winter and spring. The probability is that he 
will spend the winter in comparative idleness, for he cannot really obtain 
any remunerative employment, unless he again leaves his wife and home 
for three months, for the south, where in winter he can barely earn 
enough to pay for his own food. In any case, he must return in the 
early spring to sow his next crop. But should he decide upon spending 
the winter months from home, who is to thrash his corn, attend to the 
cows now under his charge, and, in the rough winter storm, carry home 
fuel for the fire? In all probability his wife is by this time in such a 
delicate position as to be quite unable, even were the weather favourable, 
to carry home daily, through the hills, a load of peats on her back. This 
wretched state of matters will continue from year to year, and must, as 
the family increases, get worse and worse, even if the stock of cattle and 
sheep continues to grow in proportion to the increase of the family—which 
it seldom or never does—until he is in possession of the three or four 
cows, and the fifteen to twenty sheep, occasionally possessed, at one period 
of their existence, by a few of the better-to-do crofters. 


For a few years, while the family is small, he may do without buying 
meal to supplement the produce of the croft, but every effort must be 
put forth to stock it. Generally no sooner is this done than the growing 
requirements of an increasing family demand that the cows and sheep be 
gradually sold, year by year, to pay the rent and the extra supply of meal 
necessary to provide for a large and increasing family of children. 

All this wretched and amphibious existence might be tolerated with 
some patience if a decent livelihood—tolerable food above starvation 
point—could be had in connection with it. The food is, however, in 
most cases, more wretched than the kind of labour which has to be 
endured to procure it. The only means of subsistence which could be 
had from the produce of the croft, for the first year, were potatoes, 
porridge, oat and barley cakes, and gruel—no beef, mutton, milk, butter, 
or cheese. A cup of tea had to be procured in some manner to wash 
down the oat and barley cakes, and treacle or syrup to help down the 
porridge ; while the potatoes had, as a rule, to find their way with a 
touch of rough salt to flavour them. Where a man has a few cows, sheep, 
and hens, this is, to some extent, changed. In that case a fair amount of 
cheese, butter, milk, and eggs, are generally available during the spring 
and autumn ; and when milk gets scarce, about Martinmas, a wedder is 
sometimes killed, thus supplying a meat diet, at least once a week, during 
the winter. It must be apparent, however, that when the family increasss 
to five, six, or eight, the wedder must be sold to pay the rent, as far as 
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it goes, and the necessary supply of meal over and above the produce of 
the croft. 

It must now be clear that. although a good many of this class may be 
met with in the more favourable circumstances described, no sooner do 
they get into the comparatively more affluent position, in consequence of 
their children having grown up, and aided them, than, by the breaking 
up of the family—when the sons and daughters begin to look out for 
themselves—the crofter, in his latter days, begins to gravitate to his old 
poverty and wretchedness, and, unless one of the family stays with and 
provides for him in his old age, the poor-roll, which he instinctively 
abominates, is his only hope. 

We have hitherto been considering the question on the assumption 
that neither death nor affliction had visited the household ; but as these 
will inevitably visit sometimes the most fortunate, a few more degrees of 
intensity must be added to the sufticiently miserable state of matters 
already depicted. 

It is quite possible that some of those imaginative theorists may say 
that we are over-stating the wretchedness of the Highland crofter. The 
very opposite, however, is the case. It is impossible to over-state it, or 
give a proper idea of its extreme wretchedness on paper, especially in the 
space at present at our disposal. The actual misery endured by the great 
majority of these poor and helpless creatures is inconceivable. We have 
known scores of cases where, during the summer months, after the old 
crop had been exhausted, and the new one had not yet become available, 
where the family lived mainly on periwinkles, mussels, and barnacles, 
gathered on the sea shore ; others, not quite so wretched, but so severely 
pinched that the family lived for weeks on a small quantity of milk 
curdled with a little rennet, to make it appear, in the eyes of the children, 
a little more substantial. This does not refer merely to special periods of 
destitution, like those so well described in recent numbers by the Rev. 
Alexander Macgregor. This wretchedness has been for many years, and 
still is, quite common in the Highlands, which may be said, although 
some periods have been more drastic than others, to be in a chronic state 
of destitution, and it will naturally be getting worse while the population* 
continues to increase in the districts where crofts prevail. 





* It will be seen by the following figures that, instead of diminishing, as many 
writers maintain, the population in most of the croft districts has enormously increased 
during the present century—doubling, trebling, and in some cases almost quadrupling. 
The figures in the cases of Lochalsh, Lochcarron, and Lochbroom are not so complete as 
we should like to have them for the purposes of a contrast with the beginning of the 
century, had we the necessary material within reach :— 





DER: ertrreiscriy 1755 | 1791 | 1801 | 1811 | 1821 | 1831 | 1851 | 1861 | 1871 


— | — | m0| — | 768| 715| 573| 495| 463 
639 | 840 | 1038 | 1058 | 1027 | 1240 | 1009 | 890| 753 
oe soe | — | 2999 | 2413 | 2319 

2134 | 1612 | 1592 | 1629 
is its 2709 | 2544 | 2470 
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Then, if all this be true, and we are ready to prove it so before any 
body of men, or tribunal, in the country—aye, and much more: What is 
to be the remedy? Is it to be cured by an extension of the croft system, 
by increasing their number ? Never. The larger the number, the greater 
the amount of destitution. It is possible to improve matters by enlarging 
them to double and treble the size, and, if the Highlanders are to remain in 
the Highlands, this question must be faced in right earnest. The present 
crofts cannot be enlarged to a size sufficient to sustain a family in fair comfort 
without evicting two-thirds of the present occupants. This cannot, and 
must not, be done, unless the people leave of their own accord ; and the 
only alternative that we can see, is the reclamation of waste land. But 
who is to reclaim? The crofters cannot, even if they get the land for 
nothing, for they have nothing to exist upon while working on the land, 
nor have they the necessary means and capital absolutely necessary to 
reclaim successfully in such an unfavourable climate, and generally 
insalubrious soil. Most of the proprietors, even were they disposed, are 
too poor, and cannot afford, to reclaim at their own expense, especially 
when any return for their present outlay is so very remote and precarious. 
To reclaim the Highlands, and to relieve the Highland population from a 
state of semi-starvation, appears to us to be only possible by Imperial 
resources, and the sooner those interested in the welfare of this noble race 
who, in spite of all their past and present miseries and misfortunes, are 
in many respects the noblest of human kind-—brave, loyal, patriotic, 
highly moral, and ready as ever to fight, and die, if needs be, for their 
kin and country. ‘The sooner the actual state of matters is fully realised, 
and influence is brought to bear upon the Imperial legislature, the better 
for all concerned. The object of the present article is to lay before the 
reader the actual present state and position of the Highland crofter. This 
done, we cannot, just now, enter further into the best remedial measures 


country. hat he must ultimately leave it, or degenerate and starve in 
it, unless his position is taken up in earnest by the lnperial Government, 
is becoming daily more glaringly apparent. ‘There can be no question as 
to what is best for the nation—to have a hardy, loyal, and brave race 
living on the produce of the soil, ready to defend their country whenever 
occasion calls upon them to do their duty, or, on the other hand, tracts of 
land lying waste, tenanted only by sheep and deer; but no real friend 
of the Highlander, no one who is concerned more about the man himself 
than for his country will advise him to remain in a state of starvation, 
in a country where no value is placed upon him by those in authority 
—who, if they care not for the heroic race as such, ought to study the 
interest of the nation at large—while the fertile plains of America and 
Australia are lying ready for him to possess, where our countrymen can, 
with their natural prudence and industry, whenever they find a profitable 
field for it, exalt themselves and their belongings, in a very short time, to 
a state of independence and affluence. If it comes to, be a question— 
Whether the Highlands or the Highlander is to be saved ? we emphatically 
reply that, if it be found impossible to save both, whatever comes of the 
country that gave the Highlander birth, let us not sacrifice the race even at 
the cost to themselves—however trying to their patriotism and love of home 
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y —of severing their connection for ever with their native hills, and, to the 
is nation, of depopulating the land. We do not admit the right of any one, 
n, from the throne to the gutter, peer or peasant, laird or factor, to send a 
er single Highlander out of the country against his will ; but we have no 
ng hesitation in saying that, failing improvement among the crofters, they 
in ought, of their own accord and free will, to leave the country in a body, 
nt and let Great Britain, and those responsible for her future interest and 
rt welfare—if they continue to prefer wild animals to noble men and women 
nd —to do without them, and so, like all the other powerful empires of the 
he past, which at a certain stage permitted folly and luxury to undermine 
ut them, begin her downward career, and end, like Greece and Rome ; while 
or the descendants of the despised Highlanders are rising into power, and 
id, laying the foundation of another Britain on another and distant continent. 
to A. M. 

lly 

re ; . 

lly 

us. ALASTAIR BAN. 

1a 

‘ial eg 

ace Alastair Ban, know the red-coats are coming, 

a Speed ye away to your mountain abode ; 

are ° : . ° 

‘ie Alastair Ban, hie away in the gloaming, 

am Think not of me when the hounds are abroad. 

eir Have they not reft us of chief and of glory ? 

ed, Have they not slain the renowned of our clan ? 

ter Linger no more—seek the cave in the corrie— 

the Leave me, but love me, my Alastair Ban. 

his Alastair Ban, see our shielings are burning, 

res List to the shouts of our Sassenach foe ; 

‘ive Alastair Ban, hear the lone widows’ mourning, 

in Homeless they wander in suffering and woe. 

nt Why are ye sighing ? oh ! why are ye weeping ? 
ete: Wild gleams your eye, and your cold cheek is wan ; 
.— Grasp not your sword—hark ! the foemen are sweeping, 
ace Kiss me and fly, my own Alastair Ban. 
ap! Alastair Ban, in my anguish of sorrow, 
; L live for your sake, and am ever with you ; 
end Alastair Ban, how I pray for the morrow, 

self When peace will abide in our valley anew : 
ion, Oh ! it will come when the noble have perished, 
rity When Sassenach strangers shall crush every clan ; 
the See how they ruin the homes that we cherished, 
and Fly from their wrath, oh! my Alastair Ban. 
can, Alastair Ban sped away in the gloaming, 
able Sad was his heart as he tred o’er the heath ; 
. to Alastair Ban saw the red foemen coming, , 
oe And heard their wild yells as they marked him for death. 
*Mid the dark heather a maiden was kneeling, 

ally To gaze on her lover with heart-broken scan, 

the Shrieks of despair into heaven were pealing, 
nat Alas! they had slain her own Alastair Ban ! 
ome SUNDERLAND, WM, ALLAN, 
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LYRICAL POETRY. 
By tHe Rev. Georce GInFILLAN. 





0 





Lyricat Porrtry derives its name from the Lyre and its nature from the 
Heart. Of all the instruments of music, the lyre being the most ancient, 
is also one which reflects human emotion in the directest and simplest 
manner. Some sweet and graceful fables cling to the history of the lyre. 
Hermes or Mercury is walking along the shores of the Nile. It is 
immediately after an inundation of the river. He perceives there a dead 
tortoise which had been cast ashore, the flesh of which had decayed, and 
some of whose tendons had been dried by the sun. Hermes touched him 
with his feet as he was was walking ashore, when a sound not unmusical 
was produced. He immediately made an instrument in imitation of it, 
and hence came the lyre. 

The lyre originally had only three strings. This was the Egyptian lyre, 
but it is fabled that afterwards the Muses invented one string, and otherthree 
were added by Orpheus, Linus, and Thamyras, and these being united to 
the three-stringed lyre of Egypt, gave rise to the heptachord or seven- 
stringed lyre of the Greeks. The number of the strings was at last in- 
creased to eleven. 

The Egyptian and Grecian lyres were at first strung with the sinews 
of animals. The body of the lyre was hollow to increase the sound. 
The lyre was played now with the plectum or lyre-stick, made of ivory or 
polished wood, and now with the fingers. Although the lyre has generally 
yielded to the more complicated and many-stringed harp, it is even yet 
used as a musical instrument, and a very beautiful and graceful instrument 
it is. The lyre is the symbol of Apollo, and in no attitude does the God 
of Poetry and Music and Light, “the Sun in human guise arrayed,” look 
more lovely, more thoroughly himself, than when represented grasping a 
lyre, while his head is thrown enthusiastically back, and his hands are 
gently touching the chords as if seeking to awaken “the soul of music 
sleeping in the strings.” But other Deities too, including, of course, 
Mercury, the first inventor, are represented as holding the lyre or some 
other musical instrument, as if thus to denote the eternal harmony which 
pervades the universe. The lyre has been ideally transferred to the 
heavens, in a constellation, and it is reported by astronomers that there 
is a star in that constellation which is to be our Polar Star for a thousand 
years; and when the pole and the lyre are united, surely this might 
inaugurate a period of peace and joy such as the world has not hitherto 
seen, when, in the grand words of Schiller, 


Love and song, song and love, intertwined ever more, 
Weary earth to the suns of her youth shall restore, 


Before glancing at the history of lyric poetry, there is a preliminary 
question to be asked and answered as to its nature or essence. And as 
lyric poetry is probably the earliest of all poetry, so this leads us to look 
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briefly at what poetry in a general view is, and we will here find the 
answer to the question, “ What is lyrical poetry” in replying to the other. 
Many definitions of Poetry have been given. “ It is,” says Aristotle, sup- 
ported by Macaulay, “imitation.” “It is,” says Johnson, “the art of 
pleasing.” “ What is poetry?” asks Ebenezer Elliot ; “it is impassioned 
truth.” What is poetry? Were we asked we might say it is enthusiasm 
or love—pure, refined insatiable affection for the beautiful forms of the 


he material universe, for the beautiful affections of the human soul, for the 
it, beautiful passages of the history of the past, for the beautiful prospects 
st which expand before us in the future. It is this which makes personifi- 
re. eation the soul of poetry, and the inspiration especially of all lyrical song. 
18 the tense of which is not the future nor the past, but always the present, 
ad The lyrical poet dwells as the Deity is said to do, in an “ Everlasting Now.” 
ad Nothing with him is dead, or cold, or absent ; all is living and all is near. 
im. He brings the sun down to his side, as he apostrophizes him with Ossian, 
“al as “QO thou that dwellest above, round as the shield of my fathers.” The 
it, morning star is not far off, as he sings with Burns— 

Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray, 
Te, That lovest to greet the early morn, 
ree Again thou usher’st in the day 
to ’ My Mary from my soul was torn. 
m. The winds with him are not cold currents of air ; they are messengers, 


they are couriers—the messengers of destiny, the couriers of God ; and he 
cries out with Shelley, as he beholds the tempest gathering in the dusk of 
dohd the October eve— 


nd. 
- or Thou wild west wind—thou breath of Autumn’s being ; 
ully nay, identifies himself with it as he adds— 
yet , 
Be thou ME, impetuous’one ; 
ent r - 
tod Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
rt 
ook The rainbow is not a mere prismatic effect of light ; it is a bridge without 
ga a river, a bow without an arrow, and the hands of the Most High have 
are bended it ; and the poet says with Campbell— 
usic , 
“an Triumphal arch that fills the sky 
Tse, When storms prepare to part, 
ome I ask not proud philosophy 
hich To tell me what thou art, 
- = The lightning is not merely an electric discharge ; it is a barbed arrow of 
e . . . . rl . 
oor vengeance, it is winged with death. The thunder is not so much an 
3a 


‘cht elementral uproar as it is the voice of God, and the lyric poet with David 
1g” says—“ The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory 


erto thundereth : the Lord is upon many waters.” The stars are not vast and 
distant orbs, but eyes looking down upon men with intelligence, sympathy, 
and love, and the bard cries with Byron— 

naty Ye stars which are the poetry of Heaven ! 

id as The ocean is not a dead assemblage of waters—the poet sees it in another 

look | light, and cries aloud— 
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Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests, 
Nay, to His Anointed. 


Nay, every blade of grass lives, every tree has its moral, every flower 
its sentiment, and he throws his excess of soul into deaf, dumb, and dead 
things, as did Burns, when he caught the poor daisy to his bosom, in the 
line— 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower. 


This rapt elevated feeling, this all appropriating and transfiguring love, 
may be found in other varieties of poetry besides the lyric. We find it 
more or less fully in the epic, in the drama, and in the didactic poem. 
But in these it is mixed up and modified with other matter. But in the 
lyric this enthusiasm, which is the spirit of song, stands alone. We may 
remark in passing, that even in these other varieties of poetry the bard, 
whenever he gets into his loftier mcod, becomes lyrical in spite of himself. 
For instance, Milton has no passage in his “ Paradise Lost” more poetical 
than his address to Light—* Hail! holy light”—-which is a magnificent 
lyric itself. And Thomson, after he had firished the “ Seasons,” during 
which the fire was burning within, and now and then leaping forth, at last 
bursts out irresistibly in that glorious hymn at the close— 
These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 


Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. 


But in the lyric this poetic spirit has freer course, and is more abundantly 
glorified. The poet is not encumbered by any story to tell—at least, any 
story of length and complication —by any plot to unravel, by any characters 
to depict, by any large moral to develcp ; he has simply, like a bird 
or a bee, to sing out his warm and gushing feelings—to sing, and as 
he sings, like the skylark, to soar. Hence, from him is expected less art 
and more nature. Of course there goes a certain amount of skill to the 
building of the smallest ode or song as well as to that of a cottage with 
only a but and a ben, or even a house of cards. But there is much less 
of these than is required for a castellated mansion ora palace. Therefore, 
in the lyric, the great requirement is impulse, fire, heart, provided these 
be genuine, not forced ; and next to these the demand for unity, and this 
owing to the general shortness of a lyrical strain, is easily supplied. A 
long lyric is tiresome, as we feel when reading certain poems which, 
though epic in name are lyrical in substance, such as Shelley’s “ Revolt 
of Islam,” which consists of 12 books, and Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,” 
which consists of 211 cantos. The best odes in the world do not cover 
more than two or three pages, and some of our sweetest songs, such as 
“T gae’d a waefu’ gate yestreen,” are not more than sixteen lines. 

But I pass now to what is the special subject of this paper. 
That lyrical poetry is the earliest of all may, without needing to resort 
to the fading traditions and irregular effusions of the earlier races—the 
Hindoos, the Persians, and other Oriental nations—may be argued 
from the fact that lyrics are the earliest productions of the Hebrew Muse. 
And hence, it almost inevitably follows that the earliest odes, with 
perhaps a few exceptions further east than Palestine, are the best, 
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. 


Neither the Grecian nor the Roman genius, neither the inspiration of 
Italy, the most musical of lands, nor of Britain or Germany has, with all 
their marvellous wealth of poetry, equalled such odes as that which 
Deborah uttered from the summit of Tabor ; or that which Moses sang in 
the ear of the great Congregation, as he ascended to Pisgah ; or that 
which Habakkuk rehearsed to the chief singer upon his stringed instru- 
ments ; or that which David sang when he described the descent of the 
Deity, clad in a panoply of darkness, spotted with coals of burning fire ; 
or that which a nameless but noble bard gave forth in that matchless 
descant on creation, called the 104th Psalm. Indeed, the whole poetry 
of Scripture is more or less lyrical. Solomon’s Song, though dramatic in 
structure, is lyrical in spirit. The Lamentations of Jeremiah are the 
most plaintive lyric ever wailed out by inspired mourner. Isaiah’s 
Prophecy is the “ Song of songs, which is Isaiah’s.” The whole genius 
of the economy may be compressed in the lines— 


With harp, with harp, and voice of psalms, 
Unt» Jehovah sing ; 


With trumpets, cornets gladly sound 
Before the Lord the King. 
The lyric attuned to the best music of these early times was for many 
ages the grand and only medium between the heart of man and his 
Maker, and arose as sweetly and spontaneously as the voice of breezes, the 
song of birds, or the soft murmuring of summer oceans. 


It has been maintained that in Greece, too, the earliest poetic pro- 
ductions were hymns to the Gods, but Sir Daniel Sandford has shown 


| that religious invocation was but an incidental portion of the minstrel’s 


song, and that the homage due to their Deities was principally paid in a 
lively exhibition of their characters and adventures, a setting forth of 
mythological traditions, and a display of that faith which traced the 
interference of Divine agency in every turn of human affairs. ‘The very 
rudiments of Grecian poetry appeared in the guise of heroic song. The 
bards chanted to their harps such traditional events as the Argonautic 
expedition, the Siege of Thebes, the death of Meleager, and above all 
the “Tale of Troy Divine,” which was afterwards to expand into that 
great epic Divine, the [liad of Homer, which has since ranked with the 
Pyramids, the ancient Colossus of Rhodes, the Sphynx and the Memnon, 
as one of the wonders of the world—wondrous in its own magnitude, and 
in being built at such an early period. But these traditions and tales, 
though only historic, were conveyed in lyric verse and sung to lyrical 
accompaniments. And I need not remind the reader that many scholars 
have maintained ever since the days of Wolfius that the Homeric songs 
were the accretions round certain lyrical “ Rhapsodies” proceeding from 
a multitude of minds, and not, after all, from that 


Blind Bard who, in the Chian strand, 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 


But a hundred visions of gifted spirits, in various ages, met and 
mingled in Greece—grew, gathered, and crystallised into the one tran- 
scendent whole, which at once dwindles and deifies mankind—humbles 
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them as individuals but exalts them as a race. After Homer there 
appeared, however, in his name what are called the “‘ Homeric Hymns.” 
The difference between them and the Homeric Poetry that preceded it 
was two-fold. First, the hymns were more devotional in their character ; 
they were, properly speaking, sacred poetry and holy, while even the 
heroic narratives had been sustained by a simple musical accompani- 
ment. The hymns, like the lyrics which followed, were sung to music of 
& more pronounced and complicated character—the lyre and the pipe, 
which had so strong an effect upon the metre, style, and whole construction 
of later poetry. There was another difference : In the epic narrative the 
person of the minstrel was almost entirely concealed from the hymns, 
In the strains of Hesiod it became more visible, and so prepared the 
minds of Grecian audiences for those distinct revelations of individual 
feeling in which lyric poetry—-the poetry of emotion and personal 
enthusiasm—largely indulges. Through all the Greek lyric compositions, 
whether appearing in odes, in songs, or in the choruses of tragedy and 
comedy, this, says Sandford, “is the predominant tone.” We find it in 
the enthusiasm and fierceness of Archilochus, in the thrilling, burning, 
heart-searching energies of iove-tortured Sappho, and in the regal spirit 
and lofty pride that mingle with all the fire of Pindar. 


We must glance at one or two of the great lyrical names in Grecian 
literature. And I name here first, Eschylus, who, though a dramatic poet 
by profession was a lyrical poet by nature. Eschylus is now chiefly 
remembered as the author of the “ Prometheus Band,” a lyrical drama of 
historical merit. Most people have heard of this being Prometheus, who 
for snatching fire from heaven and lending it to man, and for taking man’s 
part against his Maker, attracted the vengeance of Jove, who chained him 
to a rock in the Caucasus and fastened a vulture on his liver. This 
subject Eschylus has treated in a trilogy of plays, only one of which has 
come down to us. Some have conjectured that he has given in these 
plays a rude sketch of the Christian scheme—Prometheus, suffering in 
behalf of men, and at last producing (when delivered by Jehovah) a 
reconciliation between man and God, being a kind of outlying type of 
Christ, and were this granted, it would cast a more pleasing light upon 
the old world-moving story. The storm-beaten rock in the Scythian 
desert, the far lands below, the everlasting snows around, the bare head 
—bare but for a crown of wintry stars of the solitary unsleeping, unweep- 
ing sufferer, the blistering sun of noon, the cold Orion, and the Great Bear 
of night which seem carrying tidings of his fate to distant immensities, the 
faithful vulture (that “ winged hound” of hell) tapping at his side with her 
slow red heak, the sympathies of angelic visitors, the approach of Hercules 
the deliverer, long expected to release Prometheus from his agony, and 
the glorious result—heaven on earth—man, his champion, and his heavenly 
Father united in one family of changeless peace and progressive felicity 
and glory—all this seems a preliminary ray, however remote and faint 
from the great unrisen sun of Christian truth. 

Eschylus, the author of this wonderful lyrical play, after a chequered 
life, having been a soldier as well as a play-writer and an unsuccessful 
patriot, died at last in Sicily in exile. Some say that an eagle, mistaking 
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his bald head for a crag, let fall a large shell he was carrying on it, and 
killed him. It was fitting that such a gigantic man should have found a 
grave in the land of Etna and the Cyclopses. There, in his 69th year, he 
rendered back to God the blast of the breath of his nostrils, and a prouder 


and a more powerful spirit never came from and never returned to its 
Creator. 


The war lyrist of Greece was Tyrtaeus, whose battle odes have never 
been surpassed, except by Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” of 
which I shall write in my hext paper. The lyrist of patriotism was 
Alcaeus, and of conviviality Anacreon. The love lyrist of Greece was 
Sappho. Most people have heard of her unfortunate passion, how having 
fallen in love with a youth called Phaon, who rejected it, she took the 
lovers’ leap on a rock hanging over the sea in one of the Ionian islands; and 
I may say, for the information of love sick men or maidens, if there are 
any such among my readers, that 


Lencadia’s rock still overlooks the sea. 


But I suspect now-a-days most of this class resemble Duncan Gray, who 
only 


Spak o’ lowpin’ o’er a linn, 


If Sappho’s famous remaining ode, however, be genuine, and if she was 
sincere in writing it, she certainly was quite fit for the lovers’ leap or for 
a lunatic asylum. It is thus sweetly rendered by our poet Phillips, 
touched up a little, it is said, by Addison :— 


Blest as the immortal Gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

*T was this deprived my soul of rest 
And raised such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gazed, in transport tossed, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost, 
My bosom glowed—the subtle flame 
Ran quickly through my vital frame ; 
O’er my dim eyes a darknes hung, 

My ears with low murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chilled, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrilled, 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 

I fainted, sunk, and died away. 


Pindar is a name familiar to all lovers of poetry, although his writings, 
which consist only of 45 odes—rescued from that destruction which has 
overwhelmed so many of his and other noble productions of antiquity— 
are little known, except among scholars. Of his personal history scarcely 
anything is told, except that he was born in Bocotia, near Thebes, about 520 
years before Christ. His father was a flute-player, so that it might be said 
that his cradle was rocked to the sound of that fine instrument. Yet 
there was more of the fife and of the lyre about Pindar’s genius than of 
the flute. At an early age he was instructed in music and poetry, which 
have always gone together,and so they should, for “what God hath joined let 
no man put asunder.” It is said that love had contributed her quota to 
his instruction. The object was Corinna, the most famous poetess of her 
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time, who was as beautiful as she was gifted. She stimulated Pindar’s 


genius and emulated it too, and is said to have conquered him five times alac 
in lyrical contests, although some will have it that her charms, as much bea 
as the merit of her powers, influenced the judges, and perhaps made mg 
Pindar waive his claims to the laurel. Little else is known of this great are 
poet. The date of his death is uncertain—some insisting that he died at Gre 
65, and others that he lived till 80 or 90. It is curious that the most of the 
these ancient poets lived to a very respectable and some to a long age. the 
In modern times our bards seem a poor, puny, short-lived, no-lunged, elog 
dreamy generation—Keats only living to 24, Byron to 36, Chatterton Agar 
to 17, Alexander Smith to 37, and even the brawny Burns dropping thei 
down at the same abortive age; whereas Eschylus, and Euripides, and 
and Pindar, and Sophocles, left their grand climacteric long behind pass 
them ere they departed. I suspect the modern bards take too much by | 
tea and tapioca, whereas these old fellows lived upon sheep roasted than 
whole, venison pasties, and jolly rounds of beef. Pindar passes with the 
many for a kind of highly elated Olympian horse jockey, but he was in aang 
reality a most true and great objective and subjective poet too. He sang 9 
the glory and the pride of Greece—these Olymptic games which formed and 
the centre of its gallantry and rank, its emulation and piety, where every then 
one who had contended for the prize was a hero, with the Nemean lion’s meet 
nerve, with pride of courage equal to the disdain of death, sang of these J S¢*Vé 
struggles with a gorgeousness and sweep of style which has never been beaut 
surpassed, and which has since defied all English translation, unless what the ( 
was given, 2s Mrs Gordon tells us, when Professor Wilson, then a young Pind 
student in Magdalene College, Oxford, when being examined for his degree, A 
appeared himself liker an Olympic athlete or prize-fighther than a student, less + 
with his long yellow hair, mighty stature, and eyes like the fiery flame, the | 
and read in his deep dithyrambic accents, and those wailing tones of Luer 
pathos and poetry, a version of the metres and imagery of old Pindar, Hora: 


which made the examiners’ hair stand on end, and some of them declare Pind: 
that they had never understood or felt the fire, and fervour, and sublimity | more 


of the poet’s genius before. more 
The Olympic games sung by Pindar were a very grand affair—con- | quiet 


siderably superiorto Musselburgh or Perth races,oreven Epsom. The design | contr 
of those games was to preserve in the minds of the youthful warriors the J “ tho 
old heroic spirit of their nation, to secure the countenance of a race of | senter 
men worthy of those who in former days fought and bled for the liberties } furbis 
of their country. From all parts of Greece aspiring spirits flocked to join J} our C 
in the contest. It was thought intolerable pride in Alexander the Great | gover: 
to refuse to come unless they brought a host of kings to contend with } elegan 
him. besides those who were there to take part in the struggle them- J blazes 
selves, thousands were attracted to feast their eyes on the spectacle. The J Pope : 
splendour, the rank, the fashion, the beauty, as well as the valour of 
Greece, were there. Never did the sun look upon a more gallant 
spectacle than when his morning rays shone upon the Olympian field. 
The morning was generally awakened by the spirit-stirring sound of trumpets, 
and by the breathing of aerial music. Long ere dawn, indeed, the youthful 
warriors had been up preparing for the sports of the day—girding them- 
selves for the wrestle, oiling their bodies for the race. All was bustle, 
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alacrity, and eager animation. Every eye was bright, every heart was 
beating high. The race-ground was surrounded by thousands of applaud- 
ing spectators, who seemed to stare on the general emulation, and to bend 
over with eager interest. There were to be seen the principal men of 
Greece. Its sages were there, smiling with austere complacency on 
the joyous scene. Its orators were there, and their eyes were kindling at 
the sight, and they could scarce forbear launching the thunders of their 
eloquence to encourage and inspire the combatants. Its veteran warriors 
were there—their hearts still deeply sympathising with the scene, 
their memuries telling them of byegone days when they also contended, 
and their eyes filled with tears at the thought that these days were for ever 
passed away. And there were its poets ; there was Pindar and Corinna 
by his side, and their fierce odes—like the thrill of some loftier trump 
than that which had sounded the note of the contest—seemed to electrify 
the assembly, and nerve the youthful aspirants as they ran or as they 
wrestled, as they spurred the restive steed, or with firm hand managed the 
careering chariot, must have been exalted when looking round they beheld, 
and that they must, what eyes were on them, what applauses were saluting 
them, and what songs were preparing to crown their actions with the 
meed of immortal glory! Surely such a scene was worthy of the con- 
servation and fitted to inspire even the greatest of poets, and just as the 
beautiful Tournament lives imperishably in the prose of Ivanhoe, so 
the Olympic games are still fought over again in the burning words of 
Pindar. 

Among the Romans there is less lyric povtry, and it is of considerably 
less value. The genius of that people was too formal and too imitative for 
the lyric. It excelled more in didactic and epic poetry, as the works of 
Lucretius, Virgil, and Lucan testify. One great lyric poet, however, 
Horace namely, Rome produced. He is often called an imitation of 
Pindar, although no two poets can be more dissimilar. Pindar is 
more of the poet, Horace of the artist. Pindar has more fire, Horace 
more flourish. Pindar has more of the fervent warrior; Horace is a 
quiet cultured citizen of Rome, with his enthusiasm entirely under his 
control. Pindar is careless of conception, careful only to throw out 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” gigantic images, and 
sentences of rugged glory. Horace is continually weighing, polishing, 
furbishing, and finishing off his periods. Pindar may be compared to 
our Coleridge and Shelleys ; his genius is powerful, tumultuous, and un- 
governable. Horace resembles our Campbells and Grays—chaste, select, 
elegant—his very fire resembling, rather pictured flame than that which 
blazes on the heath or revels in the conflagration. Let me quote what 
Pope in his “ Temple of Fame” says of these two poets :— 


Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 
With heads advanced, and piuions stretched for flight, 
Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem’d to labour with th’ inspiring God, 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings. 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 
The youths hang o’er their chariots as they run ; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 
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The champions in distorted postures threat ; 
And all appear’d irregularly great. 


Here happy Horace tun’d the Ausonian lyre 
To sweeter sounds, and temper’d Pindar’s fire : 
Pleased with Alczeus manly rage to infuse 
The loftier spirit of the Sapphic Muse, 
The polished pillar different sculptors grace— 
A work outlasting monumental brass. 


In my next and concluding paper I mean to carry on the history of 
lyrical poetry through the middle ages, and the age of ballad poetry to 
our own day, with its many ode and song writers. The middle ages, 
I may mention, will not detain us above a minute or two, and as to 
the foreign lyrics we shall not touch on them at all ; while the paper shall 
be principally devoted to the ballads and lyrics of our own country. In 
taking this hasty glance at these perished ages, I have been struck about 
as much at the natural piety as the poetic genius of the ancients. I saw 
quoted in some paper, and I have heard it asserted sometimes, “ that 
before Christ every nation and every man being without God had been 
a total failure.” I thought such assertors hazarded a very narrow 
and a very untenable assertion. For, in the first place, when was there 
a nation or a man totally without God.? ‘ When,” to use Paul’s words, 
“ did God ever leave himself without a witness?” ‘ When was He,” as 
Paul has it again, “far from any one of them, since in Him they live, 
and move, and have their being?” And surely it is an extremely con- 
tracted view which would hold and teach that such men and poets as we 
have been depicting—and we have only spoken of a very few—as Homer, 
and Eschylus, and Pindar, men who employed the mightiest genius in 
cherishing the flame of piety toward God, and in inculcating moral duties 
toward mankind, who were the real preachers of their day, and far more 
successful than the majority of preachers since, have been total failures, 
and that the noble nations of the Greeks and Romans had no Divine 
truth to tell, and no divine mission to fulfil to the world? Then might 
we ask, “ Why, O God, did’st thou make such peoples and such men in 
vain?” TI have no patience either with the fanatical and ignorant pity or 
with the still more insolent patronage with which some allow themselves 
to speak of the grand old nations of antiquity. “I am wae for Plato,” 
said an old worthy Divine not long ago, but I venture to think that had 
Plato known, he would have been wae for him and for us. To Plato may 
be traced some of those great Christian ideas which have been too often 
elaborately disguised and corrupted in after ages. While granting in the 
fullest manner the inestimable value of the religion of Christ, and the 
clearer and fuller light it has brought to the world, let us not imagine 
that all thinkers and poets before Him were thieves and robbers—that all 
men before him were children of the Evil One, and that till the Star ot 
Bethlehem arose there was nothing but a dense, unbroken, and malignant 
darkness. From the bottom of my heart I am wae for those who can 
think so hopelessly of man, and so unworthily of the Universal Father, 
who has told us himself that in every nation “he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.” 
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THE HIGHLAND CEILIDH. 
By Atastair Oc, 


——() 





[ConTINvED. ] 


“Ma ta ’Choinnich bu tu fhein an ceatharnach, agus fear mo sgialachd, 
caite an eigin an d’ fhuair the greim air na th’agad diubh, agus de bhrod 
nan seann Oran?” ars’ Alastair Sealgair, “mar rium fhein, an deighe sid, 
nach coma leam ged a bheirinn fhein duanag. ’S beaga bheireadh orm agus 
te na dha, a chuala mi aig mo sheanair, mun duine threun, thapaidh, 
agus bhlath-chridheach sin, air an cuala sinn iomadh iomradh innse 
dhuibh,”— 


UISDEAN MOR MAC ’ILLE PHADRUIG. 


Bha ’n duine so ainmeil airson iomadh treubhantas agus gaisgeal- 
achd ri linn, a reir an sgiala a fhuair sinne air. Tha, mar tha fios agaibh 
uile, monadh ann an taobh deas Ghearrloch ris an abrair, an Tom 
Buidhe, fada bho aite comhnuidh muinntir air bith, agus tha e na 
cheum aithghearr gu taobh deas na duthcha, ’s bi’ muinntir ga ghabhail 
gus an latha’’n diugh. Ann an ionad araidh air mullach an tuim, tha 
aite ris an abrair Slogag an Tuim Bhuidhe. Cha ghabhadh neach air 
bith an rathad so an deigh tuiteam na h’oidhche, nach robh faicinn 
coslas gobhar bhuidhe a bha a dol ann an iomadh riochd. Chuala 
Visdean Mor Mac ‘Ile Phadruig iomradh mu ’n aite,’s mu ’n chuis- 
chlisgidh a bha cuir eagal air luchd gabhail an rathaid aonaranaich so ; 
agus a chum dearbhadh a chuir air na chual e, smuainich e ’n rathad 
aghabhail ; oir cha bu chlaodhaire gealtach e, a theicheadh ’o ni air bith 
achitheadh na chluinneadh e. 

Dh’ fhag e Gearrloch an am dhol fodha na greine, is thainig e gu tigh 
duine araidh a bha tamh ann am Braigh-Thorusdail, fagus air am bheil 
abhuinn do’n ainm cheudna. Chaidh e steach, ’s chuir e furan is failt air 
a bhreabadair, oir be sin ceaird an duine. Dh’ fhoinnich am breabadair 
dheth. 

“ C’ait am bheil thu dol ?” 

“Tha mi dol” ars’ Uisdean “a dh’ ionnsuidh an Tom Buidhe.” 


“Nach eil eagal ort” ars’ am breabadair “gun tachair a Ghobhar 
Bhuidhe riut ?” 


“ Cha ’neil, tha claidheamh math agam.” 

“De! mur tig e as an truaill dut ?” 

“ Mur a tig fiachaidh mi ’n gunna oirre.” 

“De! mur a freagair e?” 
ty Mur a freagair fiachaidh mi Catriona, Piuthar mo shean-mhathair 
dire.’ 

Le so air adhart a dh’ ionnsuidh na h’ aibhne ghabh Uisdean. Air 
tha bhi meadhon an uisge, chuala e gobhar a meigidich mu choinnidh. 
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“ Tha do mheann bh’ uat a chleideach ?” ars’ Uisdean. 

“Ma tha” ars’ a ghabhar “fhuair mi nis e,” ’s i toirt leum na 
choinneamh, sa deanamh greim air, ann a meadhon na h’ aibhne, ’sa ag 
radh—* Uisdean Mhoir Mhic ’Ille Phadruig, do bheo cha teid as.” 

“ C’aite a nise am bheil do chlaidhe ’s do ghunna” ars’ a ghobhar. 

Cha d’ thigeadh an cluidhe as an truaill,’s cha tugadh an gunna strad. 

“ C’aite a nise am bheil Catriona, Piuthar do Shean-mhathair ?” 

“’S tu a bfhearr cuimhne,” ars’ Uisdean, se toirt tarruing air a 
bhiodaig, ’s dha sathadh gu smearail anns a ghobhair. Leig a ghobhar 
sgread bhais aisde, is tharias. Thill Uisdean Mor gun dail gu tigh a 
bhreabadair. Choinnich a bhean san dorus e,’s dh’ fhoinnich e an robh am 
breabadair a’steach? Thuirt ise gun robh, ach gun robh e gle thinn, 
“ Leig fhaicinn domh,” ars’ Uisdean ? 

“Oh! cha leig,” ars’ ise “ cha ’n fhaod duine fhaicinn an traths.” 

“Feumaidh mi fhaicinn co dhiu,” ars’ Uisdean, ’s e gabhail a 
steach gu leabaidh a bhreabadair, a bha, cha mhor, anns na h’ubagan 
deireannach. ‘Thog Uisdean an t’ aodach dheth na bhreabadair gus am 
fac e an lot a thug a bhiodag ann. Tharruing e Catriona an dara h’ uair, 
is mharbh e ’m breabadair.” 

Cha ’n eil iomradh againne gum facas “ gobhar an Tuim Buidhe” o’n 
oidhche sin. 


An deigh do dh’ Uisdean Mor cuir as do ghobhar an Tuim-Buidhe, 
bha gnothach aige do Lochbhraoin. ’S ann mu dheireadh a gheamh- 
ruidh a bha e gabhail an rathaid, ris an abrair, an Diridh-Mhor. Thainig 
deireadh an la mach anabarrach fiadhaich, le cur is cathadh. Air do 
dh’ Uisdean tighinn gu aite araidh do’n ainm Leathad-Leacachan, chunnaic 
e coslas boirionnaich na ’sineadh ri taobh an rathaid. Air ball dh’ 
fhoinnich e rithe ciod a bha i deanamh an sud ri ‘leithid do dh’ 
oidhche? Thuirt i ris nach b’ urrainn di dhol as gun chobhair—“a 
thuilleadh air a sin feumaidh tu fiachainn” ars’ ise “ ri gniomh bean-ghluine 
dheanamh dhomh ; oir tha mi ann an saothair-chloinne,” Ghabh Uisdean 
Mor an dreuchd fos laimh, ’s ann an uin ghoirid dh’aiseadadh i air 
leanabh mic. JBha an. duine calma tapaidh, ann an droch staid, fada 
bho aite comhnuidh dhaoine, ’s an oidhche gu h’ ole. 

Nuair a chunnaic Uisdean mar a bha—gun robh beatha dithis an ceangal 
ris, mharbh e an t’ each air an robh e a marcachd; dh’ fhosgail e bhroinn, 
’s thug e a mionach as, chuir e dheth aodach-uachdair fhein, ’s phaisg e 
*bhean san leanabh ann, agus sparr e steach iad araon ann an curach 
bhlath an eich ; chuir e beachd air an aite, agus thug e as cho luath sa 
bh’ aige dh’ iarraidh cobhair. Fhuair e prasgan do dhaoine calma maille 
ris, ’s phill e gun dail, agus fhuair iad a bhean san leanabh a cur nan 
ceo dhiubh ann an broinn an eich. Nuaira fhuair Uisdean a bhean air a 
giulan gu sabhailt gu feadhainn a ghabh curam dhi, dh’ fhag e i is ghabh 
e thurus. An deireadh a laithean thainig Uisdean gu bochdainn, air chor 
’s gum Db’eigin da bhi siubhal troimh ’n duthaich a sireadh na deirce. 
Chaidh e aig am araidh cho fad ri baile Dhuneidin. Bha e dol troimh’n 
t? Sraid agus chual e guth ’os a chionn ag radh anns a Ghailig “ Is 
fuar an la’n diugh air Leathad-Leacachan mu thuath.” Thug e suil 
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suas, agus chunnaic e ccslas bean uasal sa ceann a mach troimh uinneag. 
Thubhairt i na focail cheudna an dara h’ uair. ‘‘ Am b’ aithne dhuitsa an 
t aite sin,” ars’ Uisdean? “ Thig a steach,” ars’ a bhean “ agus innsidh 
mi sin duit, am bheil cuimhne agadsa a bhi a gabhail Leathad-Leacachan 
ni oidhche fhiadhaich, cur is cathaidh, agus bean ann an suidheachadh 
eigneach tachairt riut, agus an doigh air an do thiore thu a beatha agus 
beatha a mic? Is mise bhean, agus bithidh mo mhac, a naoidhean a 
ghleidh thusa beo, a steach an so gun dail.” Thainig an gille, ’s dh’ innis 
a mhathair dha gu’m be sud an dtine ghleidh beo araon iad an oidhche a 
mgadh e. Dh’ fhaoiltich an duin’ og Uisdean gu suilbhire, thug e 
dheth na luideagan, ’s thubhairt e ris nach dealaicheadh e ris tuilleadh, 
’s nach rachadh’ e mach uaithse gus an tugadh am bas a mache. Chaith 
Visdean deireadh a laithean gu sona, maille ri Mae Mhuirich a Curach 
an Kich—ainm a lean ri sliochd an oganaich gas an la an diugh. 

Reading a manuscript “ History of the Clan Mackenzie” in our 
possession, after writing the above story, we met with the follow- 


ing account, evidently, of the same incident. The writer shows 
that Mackenzie of Kintail, who was at Flodden with his uncle, 


Hector Roy of Gairloch, was not killed as some historians asserted, 
“but it appears,” continues the MS., “that John of Kintail was 
made prisoner, which induces an anecdote, circumstantially told at 
the time and yet currently believed in this country, relating to 
his escape. When his captors were conveying John and some of his 
followers southward, they were assailed by a violent storm, which forced 
the party to seek shelter in a retired house oceupied by a woman, the 
wife of a shipmaster, who, observing the captive Highlanders, and in 
reference to the boisterous weather which then raged, as if unconsciously, 
exclaimed, ‘ Lord help those who are travelling on Leathad Leacachan 
today!’ Astonished to hear reference thus made to a mountain so 
familiar to them, she was interrogated with regard to her acquaintance 
with so distant an object, and she related that, during a sea voyage which 
she had ventured with her husband, she became so ill that it was 
necessary to land her on the north-west coast of Scotland, where, travelling 
with her maid and a single guide, they were overtaken by a storm, and 
she was taken in labour. In this distress a Highlander passing took 
compassion her, and as the case was desperate, and there being no other 
resource, he killed one of his horses, ripped up the belly, and taking out 
the bowels, replaced them by herself and the new-born infant, as the only 
efectual means from the storm, till, by this means, he gained sufficient 
time to procure female attendance—thus saving the mother and child, 
The most providential instance was, that this relation took place in presence 
of the humane individual Highlander to whom she owed her preservation 
~at that time one of Kintail’s followers. Her attention being drawn to 
the fact, she contrived an interview in private, when she fully recognised 
him, and successfully planned the escape of his master and his whole 
party.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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HIGHLAND BATTLES AND HIGHLAND ARMS. 
¥. 


a= ~ 
CULLODEN, 


His Grace of Cumberland, it is well known, issued a general order to his 
forces which, whatever may be said of its accuracy, was certainly neither 
logical nor in accordance with the views expressed by General Hawley. 
For in the first place he informed his forces that very few of the Jacobite 
soldiers were real Highlanders, and, secondly, that whatever they might 
be, they were, if firmly resisted, the most despicable of all adversaries, 
and would be defeated with the utmost ease. Lastly, he had some time 
previously promulgated his wondrous bayonet exercise, which still 
occasionally finds admirers in writers upon military subjects. This 
exercise being that each soldier in place of thrusting at the adversary 
immediately opposite him, was to direct his weapon against the one 
immediately to his right, and in this way deliver his thrust upon the 
right side of his opponent, which was unprotected by his target. 





In reference to these propositions, it may be remarked that the first 
was a downright and bareficed falsehood, which could only have been 
promulgated on the assumption of the ignorance of the men to whom 
it was addressed. 

The second was just a repetition of General Mackay’s account of the 
behaviour of the Highlanders, in which he afterwards candidly acknow- 
ledges himself to have been completely mistaken. 

The bayonet exercise was, however, an emanation from the brain of 
the great Duke himself, and has certainly the idea of originality, if 
of nothing else, to recommend it. 

When, however, its merits are considered, it must be borne in mind 
that an active and well trained soldier can always, by facing towards the 
right, interpose his target so as to parry a blow from that direction,* and 
there is therefore nothing whatever in the Cumberland method, but even 
admitting that the bayoneteer succeeded in wounding his adversary to his 
right, his opponent in front had an equal opportunity of cleaving his 
skull, and thus no advantage whatever could be derived to either party 
from his Grace’s contrivance, and the engagement would still require to 
be fought according to the relative merits of the weapons employed. 

It is nowhere related whether his Grace’s much vaunted system was 
ever actually tested at Culloden or not, all that has been ever mentioned 
being that some Highlanders were killed by bayonets, which was, as Lord 
Elcho says, the easier because a number of Highlanders had laid aside 
their targets. 

General Sir Charles Napier, an ardent admirer of the bayonet, admits 
that he had seen in India a native swordsman lying on the ground thrust 





* All the better classes of the Highlanders were individually well trained to the 
use of the broadsword and target, 
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through with a bayonet, and the bayoneteer lying beside him mortally 
wounded with his opponent’s sabre—how parties would have fared had 
the swordsman been provided with a target, he does not say, but the 
result may be conjectured. 


The celebrated Russian general, Suvarrow, published a general order 
to his forces, in which, among other injunctions, he directed his soldiers 
to have no fear whatever of the Turkish sabre, but to rush fearlessly upon 
the Turks with their bayonets, but he adds that after having transfixed a 
Turk with his bayonet, a Russian must spring quickly and dexterously 
back, in case he receive a scratch from the scimitar of the Turk even 
after he is dead. 


The idea of an European soldier loaded with his knapsack and other 
heavy accoutrements, being expected to exercise the agility of a flea while 
the Turkish soldier, completely unencumbered as he then was, is supposed 
to be about as heavy and immoveable as a stall-fed ox is inimitable, and 
equally contrary to reason as his Grace of Cumberland’s bayonet exercise. 
The strength of the musketeer in both cases rests in his bullet, not his 
bayonet. 


In reference to Suvarrow’s instructions, it should be borne in mind 
that for a long period the Russian bayoneteers never ventured to face the 
Turkish scimitars, excepting behind chevaue de frize, which accompanied 
their marches and were manceuvred as a regular part of their army ; but 
gradually the fierce and unmethodical Turks, finding themselves unable to 
penetrate through the chevaux de frize, and feeling the destruction in- 
flicted on them by the well-plied muskets of the Russians fired from 
behind these barriers, yielded to the natural cowardice of human nature, 
and began to shrink from the Russian musketry, without looking whether 
they were defended by chevaux de frize or not. 

Lord George Murray, in one passage of his Memoirs, says that the 
commanders of the Highland forces had become sensible that without 
more training than could in the circumstances be given the Highlanders, 
they would not in the long run be found equal to regular troops, and this 
opinion has found great favour with Dr Hill Burton ; but it certainly 
seems very extraordinary that men who, according (as it has been shown) 
to the testimony of their adversaries, could manoeuvre on the field of 
battle as well, if not better, than any regular forces, should be so incap- 
able of being effectually trained. It would almost seem as if Lord George 
with all his dash and valour and confidence in the formidable cry of 
claymore, had yet an admiration of the martinet and pipe-clay system to 
which he attached an unnecessary importance. Or it may be that he 
referred to the clan rivalries and disputes which it was certainly impossi- 
ble to eradicate from the Jacobite army, and which culminated so fatally 
at Culloden. 


In considering the results of this engagement, it must be borne in 
mind that the Highlanders were suffering from the pangs of hunger, and 
exhausted by the night march to and from Nairn, that many of them 
had laid aside their targets, and that they were kept needlessly exposed 
for a long time to a powerful fire of artillery, to which they had no 
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effectual means of replying, and that the Government forces comprised a wit’ 
powerful body of cavalry. ‘did 
Dr Hill Burton says (vide p. 488, vol. 8) that one almost pities a 
Highland army in these circumstances. wh 
Upon the same principle, all infantry, from the earliest to the latest beil 
period of warfare, is to be pitied if exposed to the combined attacks of ym 
infantry, cavalry, and the artillery of the period; but how the Highlanders ~~ 
were more to be pitied than their opponents would have been, had they left 
been placed in similar circumstances does not appear. On the contrary, ~ 
it was proved at Culloden that the Highlanders, in one respect at least, — 
made a greater impression upon their successful adversaries than has ever , 
been done by modern bayoneted infantry. sate 
By all accounts of the engagement, the Highlanders, after their cour- 5 
age had been sorely tested by their unnecessary exposure to a prolonged anc 
cannonade, made a partial charge, which was completely successful so far tur 
as regarded the first line of their opponents, who were defeated, and fled om 
in wild disorder behind their second line, in spite of the Duke’s bayonet he 
exercise. oce 


‘ 
The second line certainly succeeded in repulsing the Highlanders, but 
it would rather appear that this success was due much more to the fire rep 


than the bayonets of the Government forces, although there is no doubt ing 
but that some of the Highlanders were killed by bayonets and spontoons, 
whose action was greatly facilitated by the want of targets on the part of su] 
many of the mountaineers. pa. 
Whether the Highlanders, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, displayed 
the great activity and determination evinced by their ancestors at Killie- ant 
crankie may possibly be an open question, for it must be remembered rar 
that the Highland forces at Culloden amounted to upwards of 5000 men, offi 
while their loss did not much exceed, if it even reached, 1000, about one bu 
fifth of their number; but at Killiecrankie the victors, 1800 strong, ph 
sustained a loss of about 600, which was one-third of those engaged. the 
This would almost show that at Culloden there was hardly that absolute Me 
contempt of danger and fiery determination on the part of the mountaineers 
which had been displayed at Killiecrankie. Cu 
One element of disaster to the Highland army existed at Culloden de: 
which had never before previously occurred in modern times, and seems cay 
almost of itself to explain the discomfiture of the Highlanders, and that 
was the conduct of the Macdonalds, who, because they were stationed of 
upon the left in place of the right of the line, actually refused to charge, cat 
and left the field without striking a single blow for the cause in which 
they were engaged. on 
Tactically, therefore, the field was lost owing to a large body of the 
defeated never having fought or attempted to do so, and that not through fic 
their having been prevented from engaging by being skilfully cut off from su 
the opportunity of attacking, by the manceuvres of their antagonists, as alt 
occurred at Blenheim and elsewhere, but simply by their own misdirected ort 
ideas of military etiquette—an idea which seems the more absurd when alt 
it is borne in mind that at Killiecrankie the Macdonalds were stationed eq) 
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without hesitation or remonstrance upon the left of the line, where they 
‘did right good service. 

Be this, however, as it may, there is no doubt but that the Macdonalds 
who had, by past history proved themselves upon the whole the most 
brilliant and successful of all the clans, forfeited on this fatal day by their 
unmeaning prejudices, the prestige which their previous exploits had so 
deservedly earned. 

It is also singular that the fact of the Macdonalds having formed the 
left at Killiecrankie is never once alluded to in all the commentaries and 
explanatory statements which have been made regarding Culloden. 

The only possible manner of allowing the Macdonalds to drop mildly 
is alame one. It is, however, nevertheless true that the defeat, immedi- 
ately after it had taken place, was not considered by the bulk of the army 
as so fatal and decisive as the Prince’s subsequent conduct rendered it ; 
and the Macdonalds believed that they would have had an ample oppor- 
tunity of rectifying matters at the next fighting day, when, according to 
one of the clan (vide a letter printed at the end of the Lockhart Memoirs), 
he stated that the Athole men would not refuse them the right on that 
occasion. 

The occasion, however, never arrived, and the stain upon the military 
reputation of the Macdonalds must for ever remain uneffaced, and, look- 
ing to their position on the left at Killiecrankie, actually unexplained. 

The retreat of the Highlanders was, however, marked by the greatest 
superiority which infantry ever achieved over cavalry in modern times, 
and such as no bayoneteers can ever boast of having effected. 

A large body of Highlanders marched off the field in military array, 
and encountered a regiment of English cavalry, who actually opened their 
ranks and permitted them to pass through unmolested. Nay, an English 
officer, having observed a straggler, advanced a few paces to seize him, 
but the Highlander cut him down with his claymore, and actually 
plundered him of his watch and purse, and joined his comrades without 
the slightest attempt on the part of the English to molest him. (Vide 
Memoirs of Chevalier Johnstone.) 

Can Dr Hill Burton, or any one else who pities the Highlanders at 
Culloden (which is, in other words, alleging that bayoneteers have greater 
defensive power than sword and target-men), mention another instance of 
cavalry having so respected bayoneteers. 

It is impossible in any account of Culloden to pass over the conduct 
of Macdonald of Keppoch, who showed such heroic self-devotion to the 
cause he had espoused, and his sense of duty. 

Although his clan refused to follow him, he yet advanced singly to 
meet the enemy, and was shot dead in the advance. 

Some writers assert that such heroic conduct is an unnecessary sacri- 
fice of life, and an act of pure reckless gallantry, but when an officer in a 
subordinate position like a colonel receives an order to advance, he has no 
alternative but to do so, and if military discipline is to be carried out, the 
order must be obeyed, whether his regiment will follow him or not, 
although it must be admitted that the nerves of few men have proved 
equal to those of the gallant Keppoch. 
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Norman Leslie, who led the Fifemen at the victory at Ancrum, and 
afterwards assisted at the murder of Cardinal Beaton, perished in a similar 
manner. Having escaped to France after that slaughter, he obtained the 
command of a squadron of horse in the French service, and being ordered 
to charge, he galloped forward unsupported by his men, and singly cut his 
way through his adversaries, but was severely wounded, and ultimately 
died of the injuries he received. This has been denominated an act of 
heedless gallantry, but I confess for my own part that although, the 
slaughter of Cardinal Beaton was a cruel and, in the circumstances, 
cowardly act, I could pardon Norman Leslie if he had murdered the 
whole college of cardinals for the sake of the gallant death he died. 

The great body of the Highland soldiers were not in the slightest 
degree dispirited by the defeat at Culloden. They felt that they had not 
had fair play, and had still confidence in their claymores and targets, and 
a large body accordingly collected at Ruthven with the view of renewing 
the struggle, when, to their utter discomfiture and dismay, they received 
the orders of the Prince that no further resistance was to be made. 

How little the Highlanders expected that the cause was to be so 
pusillanimously abandoned, may be gathered from the letter from the 
Macdonald clansman previously referred to, and certainly the Prince then 
displayed his want of nerve and resolution which had long been suspected 
but never previously completely evinced. 

It is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, in one of his articles on the 
subject, that when the first line of the Highlanders gave way, Lord Elcho 
addressed the Prince, and urged him to place himself at the head of the 
second and charge, and when he refused, kis Lordship cursed him as a 
coward and traitor, and swore he would never see his face again. 

Lord Elcho’s Memoirs, however, go to disprove the correctness of this 
tradition, as he says that after the defeat of the first line, the advance of 
the second would have been useless, but he certainly expresses no great 
opinion either of the Prince’s head or nerves. The whole conduct of the 
unfortunate Prince after Culloden would indeed tend to support the idea 
(previously expressed) that he had no confidence in the brilliant tactical 
powers of the Highlanders, and trusted to the insane hallucination that 
the Government forces would not fight against him with any determina- 
tion, and finding himself deceived in this, his courage completely gave 
way. 

Before closing this article, it may not be out of place to give a few 
technical details regarding the claymore to which the Highlanders so 
much trusted, and with which they certainly performed such brilliant feats. 

These weapons were not originally peculiar to the Highlands, but were 
originally used by all Scotsmen—being indeed the arms described by 
Patten in his curious and interesting account of the English invasion of 
Scotland, which ended in the disastrous rout of Pinkie, and in describing 
how the Scots were armed, he says “ their swords were notably broad 
and thin, and so made for slicing, that as I never saw none so good, so 
think I it hard to devise any better.” 

The Andrea Ferrara blades, which were latterly considered so exclus- 
ively as Highland weapons, were, according to the most authentic accounts, 
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manufactured by an Italian artist of that name, during the reign of James 
the Fifth, and according to tradition were tempered with the water of 
Lochend, said to be peculiarly fitted for the manufacture of steel : but 
many swords of excellent form and temper were manufactured by native 
artists. These weapons were probably obtained by the Highlanders, to a 
great extent, by purchase or baiter when the Lowlanders adopted more 
peaceful habits after James the Sixth’s accession to the English Crown. 

The blade of a Scottish broadsword was rather over than under three 
feet in length, and the weapon itself admirably balanced, and fitted either 
to give stroke or point, although the contrary has been erroneously 
asserted by some writers. 

The grandest specimen of the weapon the writer of this ever saw was 
destroyed by the fire in the Tower of London. It formed one of the arms 
taken from the Highlanders at Preston in 1715. It was certainly con- 
siderably more than three feet in length, and of great breadth, and taper- 
ing into a very formidable point, and altogether it looked as if in the 
hands of a powerful man it would have been capable of inflicting most 
fearful wounds. 


From the Memoirs of Locheil, it appears that the Highlanders were 
in the practice of using a motion similar to the drawing cut of the Asiatic 
nations—a Highlander, says that author, never drawing back his sword 
after making a cut, but running it the whole length of the blade through 
the wound, the broad and thin blade of the claymore rendering this 
motion easy and effective. It also appears, from the same author, that 
deer and, probably, cattle were slaughtered with the broadsword—a pretty 
effectual mode of keeping the swordsmen in practice. Cleaving the skull 
seems, however, to have been more generally practised by the Highlanders 
than decapitation (the Turkish method). I find, on referring to the 
Memoirs of Locheil, that the unfortunate Englishman, killed when 
eating his lunch at Achadelene, had his skull cloven and his head cut off, 
as stated in the previous article. 

It is certainly alleged that the swords anciently used by the Celtic 
race were too long, and that thereby they suffered defeats from the Romans 
and other nations, covered with defensive armour and armed with shorter 
weapons ; but without entering into this question, as to which much 
might be said on both sides, it need only be observed that the claymore 
was of precisely the length to enable its wielder successfully to encounter a 
bayoneteer, as it could always over-cut the bayonet when caught by the 
target, or even if the bayoneteer succeeded in transfixing his adversary, 
the lergth of the broadsword enabled the compliment to be returned. In 
this respect, indeed, the bayonet, which is considered as a pike, differs 
from its original most materially, as a pike inflicts a wound at a distance 
from which no sword can reply—a fact overlooked by many authors on 
tactics, who assume that a bayonet is in every respect identical with a 
pike. 

The writer cannot, even at the risk of redundancy, avoid averting to 
the extreme injustice done to the Highlanders by all painters who have 
ever attempted to depict their exploits. 


In not a single painting has it ever been attempted to pourtray a fair, 
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full, and sweeping stroke descending upon an adversary which history 
tells so constantly happened. The Highlander is generally represented 
as waving his weapon meaninglessly in the air, while the opposing 
bayoneteer is either transfixing him, or about to do so. 

Sir William Allan, in his picture of the death of Colonel Gardiner, 
represents a group of Government soldiers defending themselves desper- 
ately, one of them with a clubbed musket has just shattered the skull of 
one Highlander, while another, wounded, is imploring mercy, and the 
Highlanders there depicted never seem to have thought of defending 
themselves with their targets, while it is a notorious fact that not a 
single Government soldier ever attempted at Prestonpans to club his 
musket. 

Another painter, some years ago, attempted to pourtray the exploits and 
fate of Colin Macbean, the gallant and powerful Highlander who, at 
Culloden, cut his way through the opposing forces, and killed twelve men 
before he fell overwhelmed by innumerable foes. In place of representing 
him as cutting down at least one of his adversaries, he is simply depicted 
as cowering behind his shield, while his opponents are closing around 
him on every side. 

In the last place, I may be permitted to advert to the very common 
allegation by historians, that the atrocities perpetrated by the Duke of 
Cumberland were necessary to subdue the spirits of the Highlanders, and 
reconcile them to the union with England. 

This assertion was repeated most emphatically some years ago by Mr 
Goldwin Smith in one of those historical generalizations in which he so 
frequently indulges, and in which he distorts facts in the manner best 
calculated to injure the memory of those who form the subject of his mis- 
representations. 

According to Mr Smith, the Lowlanders of Scotland were by their 
analogous forms of government naturally inclined to union with England, 
but that the Highlanders were not of the same disposition, and that they 
required the victory of Culloden, and its subsequent atrocities to break 
their spirits into a salutary submission to the English union. 


Had Mr Smith, however, studied Scottish history with the least 
attention, he would have found that the Highlanders were upon the whole 
more partial to the English than they were to their Lowland neighbours. 
Not to mention alliances which were formed by the Lords of the Isles at 
very early periods with the English against the low-country Scots—there 
can be no doubt but that under Montrose they were acting in concert 
with all the Englishmen whom they could get to join them, and that in the 
rising under Dundee they considered that they were acting in concert with 
the English Jacobites, and that should they have proved successful in 
arms, they believed that the Highland chiefs would have displaced the 
Lowland noblemen in the confidence of the King, and that their influence 
at the court of London would have become predominant.* In the in- 
surrection of 1715 a strong corps was perhaps injudiciously detached to 
England to support the Jacobites of that country, and the ’45 was based 





* This idea is very plainly developed in the Memoirs of Lochiel (vide p, 291 und seq.) 
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almost solely upon the expectation of English assistance. How these 
facts can be reconciled with the alleged aversion of the Highlanders to 
fraternise with Englishmen, must be left for Mr Smith to explain, but 
he has not yet done so. 

The assertion that the atrocities after Culloden crushed the spirits of 
the Highlanders, and was the means of making them submissive to the 
yoke of the House of Hanover, is equally unfounded. For many a long 
year after the ’45, the Highland peasantry brooded in sullen indignation 
over the cruelties to which they had been subjected, and longed for 
nothing so much as an opportunity of avenging themselves upon the 
Government which had sanctioned the brutalities to which they had been 
subjected, and had there arisen any power in the Highland aristocracy 
sufficient to have given a rallying point to the wishes of the lower orders 
in the Highlands, a much greater number would have joined the second 
insurrection than did the first. 

A curious proof of this is to be found in the Memoirs of Sir John 
Sinclair, who, in 1792, obtained the repeal of the barbarous and despotic 
Act of 19th George IL., which prohibited the use of the Highland dress. 
Shortly after this repeal, Sir John wore the Celtic costume while passing 
through a district of Perthshire, and while walking along the road, was 
followed by a number of the natives, talking Gaelic with great vehemence ; 
an old Highlander at length accosted him in a cautious whisper, and said, 
“ Sir, if you are come here in the good old cause, I can give you to 
understand that there a hundred gude men ready to join you within the 
sound of the bell of Logierait.” 

Such was the manner in which the Bloody Duke broke the spirits of 
the Scottish Highlanders, and such is the truth of Mr Goldwin Smith’s 
generalizations. 





AN INVERNESS COLONEL IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY.—A war cor- 
respondent of the Times writes from the Headquarters of the Russian Army at 
Plevna :—“ Upon our arrival I was consigned to the hospitable attentions of Captain 
Stromiloff, of the brigade Staff, while the details of the transfer were arranged with 
Colonel Toutoulméne, the new commander—a small, wiry, bright-eyed officer, who is 
evidently an energetic cavalry commander. He had commanded the Kuban Cossacks 
before taking charge of the Brigade. Colonel Lewis ‘of Monar’ commands the second 
regiment, the ‘erek Cossacks. This officer is 60 years of age, but he rides like a man 
of 25. Scobeloff said to me, ‘ He is one of the best officers in our Army, and I almost 
feel ashamed of myself when I give him an order.’ ‘The ancestor of Colonel Lewis of 
Monar was a Scotchman, who settled in Russia before the time of Peter the Great. 
The present representative of the family does not know a word of English, and is per- 
fectly Russian in every way, but still remarks with evident pride that he is ‘ Lewis of 
Monar.’” [We are informed by an excellent authority that this distinguished officer 
is Colonel Lewis Mackenzie, the representative of the old Mackenzies of Monar, in 
the county of Inverness.] 


THE POPULATION OF LOCHALSH.—tThe following, obtained after the article 
on ‘‘ The Poetry and Prose of a Highland Croft” was printed, is a complete statement 


of the population of the Parish of Lochalsh in the present century. It shows a large 
increase :— 











i nr | 1801 | 1811 | 1821 | 1831 | 1851 | 1861 | 1871 
Lochalsh ......cse-s+-- | 1606 | 2034 | 2492 | 2433 | 2299 | 2413 | 2319 
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IAIN RUADH MAC DHUGHAIL. 
(JOHN ROY MACAULAY, THE FAMOUS HUNTER.) 


—_—o— 


Tue subject of the following remarks was he whom Mary Mackellar con- 
fused with Ai/ean Donn in her version of “ Fair Annie Campbell’s” death 
and extraordinary burial. The letter of the Earl of Dunmore’s factor— 
Mr Kenneth Macdonald—will, I think, have already satisfied Mrs Mac- 
kellar, as it has done everyone else, that what she calls “ her version” 
was no version at all, but a stringing together of parts of two very difter- 
ent stories, If she still has any doubts, I venture to think that they will 
be dissipated when she has perused the following account of Jain Ruadh 
MacDhughail. Malcolm Macaulay of Caolas-na-Sgeirean, to whom Mrs 
Mackellar appeals, although probably he could not give the whole of the 
story of “ Fair Annie Campbell,” he (as also his brother Murdoch, who is 
gamekeeper with Mr Scott at Fincastle) could give the whole of the 
following stories about his kinsman, a portion of which Mrs M. prefaced 
to her so-called story of Ailean Donn, and he must have been much sur- 
prised to see his relative, Jain Ruadh, described as the lover of “ Fair 
Annie Campbell.” 

Tain Ruadh MacDhughail was a scion of the Clan Macaulay of Lews, 
and his great ancestor, Aulay the Red (Aulaidh Dearg) a son of Olave, or 
Olaf, the Norse Olla, or Olaus settled in the Island of Lews in the eleventh 
century. Though not a few of this clan were men of great celebrity, 
and famous in thein day and generation, they were wholly unable to cope 
with their kinsmen, the Macleods, nor with their invidious kinsfolk, the 
Morrisons-—being few in number in comparison with the former, and 
but a mere handful as compared with the latter—with both of whom they 
had many a bitter and deadly feud, and this fact accounts for the small- 
ness of the tribe at the time we write of. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, the mortal hatred so 
long borne by the Morrisons to the Macaulays reached its highest possible 
pitch. About that time, while the Macaulays were assembled at a 
banquet, given by their Chief, at a place called “ An Earrain,” situated 
between the Reef and Valtos, in the parish of Uig, the seven sons of 
Tormoid Mor of Bernara, along with the whole of Clann Mhic Gille 
Mhoire, the Morrisons, went to the “‘ Zarrain,” surrounded the building 
where the Macaulays were assembled, and savagely slaughtered every 
man, woman, and child of that unfortunate race, with one solitary 
exceptior. ‘The individual who escaped this fearful massacre was a 
young boy, named John Roy Macaulay (Jain Ruadh Mae Dhughail). 
The story of how he was carried away and concealed, and how he escaped 
the dreadful fate of his kindred, the attempts afterwards made upon his 
life, his flight to Skye, his return and fearful revenge, is as curious as it is 
remarkable, but being too long for insertion here, I will, on a future 
occasion, place’ it before the reader, and meanwhile I pass on to 

John Roy Macaulay (commonly called Jain Ruadh Mae Dhughail), 
the subject of the following sketch, who was the great-great-great-grandson 
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of the “ young boy,” John Roy Macaulay, also named Jain Ruadh Mae 
Dhughail, as above. He was the eldest son of Murdo Macaulay, 
grandson of Donald Cam, than whom there was none more brave nor 
powerful, when in his prime, in the Western Isles. The stories 
and traditions about this man’s feats of strength and great intrepidity, 
when in actual combat, would fill many pages of the Celtic Magazine. 
John Macaulay, our present subject, was born at Valtos in the latter end 
of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century. He was a 
beautiful, handsome, and lovely youth, the very pride of his mother, Betsy 
Macpherson, a native of the Isle of Skye. The same beautiful graces 
which adorned him in childhood and youth developed themselves more 
and more as he grew up intomanhood. It was discovered long before he 
reached his teens that he possessed many of his predecessors’ hereditary 
qualities, He also gave indications, if spared, of becoming a great hunter, 
and this opinion was fully verified in his after life, a fact which 
justified his mother’s retort to her mother-in-law, who made an uncompli- 
mentary remark when John was born—viz., “ Cha docha sin na deadh 
shealgar e” (Not more likely is that, than that he will be a good hunts- 
man). When John attained his full strength, few, if any, of his con- 
temporaries equalled him in prowess. Nor was there any that could match 
with him in his tenderness of heart and affable disposition, and no one 
tired of his pleasant society. As a hunter, a sport of which he was 
devotedly fond, he could not be excelled. He was only in his fifteenth 
year when his father died, and was, therefore, a mere youth when the 
sole care of his father’s family devolved upon him. But seldom, indeed, 
had such weighty responsibilities fallen upon shoulders more able to bear 
them than John Macaulay’s, for never did the fatherless children and the 
affectionate widow feel any want while they had John, who constantly 
supplied them with abundance of venison from the hills, and trout and 
salmon from the rivers and lakes. He was thus doubly loved and valued 
by his mother, who never went to bed at night, if she expected him home, 
until he arrived. He sometimes roamed far off among the hills in pur- 
suit of his game, and could not get home the same day. On such occasions 
as these he would roll himself in his plaid (without which he never walked 
abroad), and lie down among the heather, or, if one was close at hand, 
enter a lonely shealing, and pass the night within it. Many interesting 
tales are told of John Macaulay, but as they chiefly refer to his hunting 
exploits, I shall only recite one or two of them. 

Iain Ruadh (John Macaulay’s Gaelic patronymic, and by which he 
shall be referred to in what follows) went on one occasion to hunt the 
deer on the famous hills of Clare ( Bennaibh-a-Chlar) in the Lews. He 
had barely set his foot on the Clare, when his keen eye observed a 
splendid stag snuffing the gentle breeze on the side of a hill. Being a 
skilful stalker, he soon got within range and fired ; but, contrary to his 
usual success, he only succeeded in wounding it. No sooner was this 
noble specimen of the denizen of the forest struck by the bullet than it 
sped with mighty bounds from the hills of Lews across the valleys to those 
of Harris. Knowing that the stag was severely, if not mortally wounded, 
and loath to luse such a fine animal, Jain Ruadh, who was swift 
as a roe, gave chase, and followed him to a hill called Stialbhal in Harris, 
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When near the summit of the hill the stag dropped down dead. In 
a minute Jain Ruadh was sitting resting on the antler’s ribs; and 
when in the act of cutting its throat, he found himself confronted by Iain 
Og Mor, Sir Rory Mor Macleod’s forester, who was, as well as Iain Ruadh, 
on this oecasion, accompanied by his gillie. Juin Ruadl’s gillie, had, 
however, fallen a good way behind his master in tke chase to the top of 
Stialbhal, and it was some time ere he reached it. 

I may here say that Iuin Og Mor was “ Fair Annie Campbell” of 
Scalpay’s grandfather, and a son of Donald Og who, with a number of 
others, was barbarously murdered at Eilean Stocknish. 


Finding Zain Ruadh, not only trespassing, but actually in the act of 
killing deer in the forest which was under his charge, Jain Og Mor re- 
quested him to deliver up his gun, a request which was indignantly refused. 
He, however, explained to the forester how he had shot and wounded the 
stag on Clare, and had merely followed it to Stialbhal. But this ex- 
planation had no effect upon the enraged forester, who furiously seized 
the hunter’s gun to wrench it by force out of John’s hands, intending, at 
the same time, to castigate the owner into the bargain. But this was a 
feat which he soon found he could not perform; he began without 
calculating the cost, and woefully failed, for Jain Ruadh, who was now 
somewhat roused, seized him with his right hand—his gun being in his 
lett—and threw him down vivlently on the heath. But no sooner did 
he allow him to get up than he again attacked the hunter, and was the 
second time thrown down as easily as if he had been an insect ; and on 
his taking hold of the hunter a third time, he gave him such a severe 
castigation that he was unable for a considerable time to move from the 
spot on which he lay. After thrashing the forester, Jain Ruadh went to 
the gillies, who were standing together, close by, and administered a sharp 
slap on the cheek to each of them, saying, “ You are both standing there 
quite happy ; though we were foolish enough to kill one another, you 
would never interfere.” ain Ruadh and his gillie now returned to Lews. 


On recovering a little from the effects of Zain Ruadh’s effective 
pounding, Jain Og Mor, assisted by his gillie, found his way down from 
the hill, and with great difficulty reached home. On entering his house he 
went to bed. Noticing this, his wife enquired of the gillie whether any 
person had met his master in the forest that day, and being answered in 
the negative, she asked whether Jain Ruadh Mae Dhughail had not met 
them. Seeing that she repeated the question, and had now put it in such a 
pointed and positive manner, the youth admitted the fact. She then 
asked him, “ Were they in grips?” and “ Which of them proved the 
strongest!” The lad answered that, “ Jain Ruadh put Iain Og to the 
ground.” This reply pleased Iain Og’s wife so mightily that she exclaimed 
in raptures of joy, “ Se mo roghain a bha’n uachdar” (It was my choice 
that was uppermost). To account for this remarkable expression by Jain 
O's wife, I must explain that previous to her marriage with Macleod’s 
forester, she had been courted and loved by Jain Ruadh, and that she 
most ardently returned it ; but that, for some cause or other not recorded, 
the courtship was broken off, and the wounds then made in the young 
maiden’s heart do not seem to have been subsequently healed. 
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In As soon as he was able to undertake the journey, Tuin Og went to 
aid Rodel to acquaint his chief, Sir Rory Mor Macleod, of all the circum- 
oie stances of the case—how he found Tain Ruadh hunting in Stialbhal, and 
dh, how he assaulted himself for demanding his gun. On receiving this 
ad, intelligence, Sir Rory dispatched a messenger in great haste to Iain Ruadh, 
- requesting him to appear at Rodel, without delay, to answer for his 


conduct. On receiving this urgent message, Jain Ruadh, taking his gun, 


dirk, and plaid along with him, proceeded at once to Rodel. Arriving 
of there, he went and took up his position on the top of a little hill close to 
* of todel House, where he was soon observed by Sir Rory’s page, who im- 
mediately apprised his chief of the fact. Jain Ruadh was at once sent 
5 of for, and it being the breakfast hour, he was invited, and sat at the table 
Ye along with Sir Rory and his family. They had a splendid dejeuner a la 
sed. fourchette, to which ample justice was done. The cloth being removed 
the the chieftain, after some little fencing, requested the hunter, in a 
ex- stern voice, to deliver up his gun forthwith. “ Why, sir, do you 
ized ask for my gun?” boldly enquired Jain Ruadh. ‘“‘ Because,” an- 
x, at swered the chief, “ you were not only found trespassing in my forest, but 
is a you almost killed my forester, Jain Og Mor.” The hunter then explained 
10ut the manner of his going to the hills of Harris, and why he fought with 
now the forester, as already described. ‘“ But,” said Jain, “as you demand 
his my gun in your own house, after I have shared your hospitality, you shall 
did have it, but rest assured that, had it been on the top of Stialbhal you had 
- the made the request, you not only would not have got it, but you would be 
1 on served exactly as Iain Og Mor was—there, take the gun. Farewell.” 
vere It was a terrible mortification for Jain Ruadh to return to Lews 
the minus his favourite,and trusty gun, but meantime there was no remedy butto 
it to console himself as best he could. He got his mother to make him a suit 
harp of clothes of a peculiar grey, and attired in them, he applied himself 
chere assiduously to angling on Loch Langabhat; and so successful had he 
you been in this that between the time he gave up his gun, in the beginning 
WS. of summer, and the day on which he received it, in the following autumn, 
sities he fished seven barrels-full of salmon alone. 
“a His gun was returned to him in the following manner:—In the 
ra beginning of autumn, Sir Rory sent a message to Juin Ruadh, requesting 
wi ‘© [him to meet him on a certain day at Bealach an Sgail, at the north end 
hed of Harris, where he (Sir Rory) and party were going to the chase, and 
, - that his gun would then be delivered up to him. Sir Rory and party 
; hs arrived at the place indicated on the appointed day. They had just sat 
ron down to luncheon, at the “ Airidh Mhor,” when Iain Ruadh was seen 


1 the approaching them at a place, some distance off, called “ Braiyha Bhuirnir.” 
~ Being attired in his peculiar greys, Sir Rory, as the hunter came up to 
them, said, “O man, it’s you that have undergone the great transformation 


_ since I saw you last.” Jain Ruadh replied that now, instead of being a 
Tain hunter, he was a fisherman, aud was dressed to suit his profession. Sir 
leod’s Rory felt the force of Tain's answer, and, handing him his gun, said, 
Sal Hunt wherever you choose in any of my forests as if they were your own. 


led Iain Ruadh replied by singing a song which he had composed one day while 
ae going out to fish, after having parted with his gun at Rodel ; and as a 
you's 1 specimen of his poetical genius, I shall give two stanzas; — 
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Oh! nach truagh leibh fein ’m fhaicinn, 

’S mi am ruith gu carn breacaich ; 

*S mi gun ghunn’, ach an t-slat air mo ghualainn ; 
Poca frithlisg, an cead diubh, 

Ann an sean osan agam, 

Ann an ionad a phoe sa’n robh luaidhe. 


’S i mo ghunna dubh gleusda, 

’Mharbh uldaichean feidh dhomh, 

’S rinn i roimhe dhomh ’feum ud cuig uairean, 

Chuir mi ’n t-ord do na cheardaich 

Dheanamh dhubhanan gain’mhaich— 

’Saoil sibh fein nach robh an samhradh so cruaidh orm ? 


* oll ~ . * * * 


On finishing the song, Zain Ruadh left Sir Rory and his party, but he 
had only gone a short distance (still on Macleod’s lands of Harris), when, 
observing a herd of deer a little distance off, he whistled in a manner 
altogether peculiar to himself, and in a moment the herd stood still. 
Taking a steady aim with his generally unerring hand, he fired, and seven 
splendid stags lay dead upon the heath! The place where this un- 
paralleled feat was accomplished is called “ Sniamh nam Feidh,” or the 
Bend of the Deer, to this day. Jain Ruadh immediately returned to acquaint 
Sir Rory of what he had done. He found him still sitting where he had 
left him a few minutes previously, and told him that he and his gillies 
would find sufficient work for a day to carry the seven stags which 
were just killed back to Rodel. Sir Rory and his party heard the shot, 
but would not believe that Jain Ruadh had knocked over more than one 
of the herd until they went and saw them, when Sir Roy exclaimed in 
admiration, ‘“ Well doye, my brave fellow ! it was a pity to keep you so 
long without your gun.” The Chieftain then requested him to take the 
spoil home for his own use, but this generous offer the proud hunter 
politely declined, remarking that he could get plenty sport, in his own 
grounds, without encroaching on other people’s preserves. 

A short time after the incidents just narrated, a gentleman from the 
South, then travelliug in the Isles, chanced, in course of his Hebridean 
tour, to call at Jain Ruadh’s house at Valtos, where he was put up for 
a night. Wishing to be as hospitable as possible, and to give the 
stranger something unique and palatable for breakfast, Jain Ruadh set 
forth and brought home a stag from the forest, a salmon from the 
lake, a trout from the stream, and an otter from the loch, before the 
stranger was out of his bed in the early morning. This, the tourist 
acknowledged, was the most wonderful thing he had seen since he set 
out on his journey. 

The following anecdote will give the reader some idea of Iain Ruadh’s 
great personal prowess :—He went, on one occasion, along with the gentle- 
men of the Lews, who were accompanied by Sir Rory Macleod of 
Dunvegan, and Mackenzie of Kintail, to have a day’s sport in the deer 
forest of Park, Lews. Some time previous, a large fank, similar to that 
constructed for sheep, was formed at Park for the purpose of driving the deer 
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into them at pleasure. Into this enclosure the bold denizens of the forest 
were driven on the occasion in question ; but when they found themselves 
imprisoned, hemmed in on every side, they became furious, and rushing 
madly to the fank-gate, leaped over it with a bound, scattering and 
knocking over their besiegers like so many twigs. Jain Ruadh’s 
position was in the centre, in front of the gate, and a powerful stag, in the 
act of passing right over his head, was caught by the antlers, and quick as 
thought he had the foaming and furious animal lying on his back in 
front of him. While performing this almost incredible feat, Jain Ruadh 
had not so much as moved his feet from their original posture. Addressing 
Mackenzie of Kintail, he said, “ See my prize.” “ You are yourself what 
I would call the prize,” answered the Chicftain, who presented, there 
and then, Jain Ruadh with a handsome present. 


The next anecdote is told, with much pathos, in the Lews and Harris ; 
and, although it may properly be classed with other superstitious stories, 
it is, nevertheless, believed in those places as true to the letter. 


Iain Ruadh went at one time on a hunting excursion to a certain place 
about two miles from the head of Loch Resort; and as he intended to remain 
there for two days, he took up his quarters for the night in a little bothan 
(bothy or cabin) which stood on the ill. A number of these bothain 
may still be seen in different parts of Lews, particularly in the parish of 
Vig. They are in a circular form, neatly built, and roofed in with rude 
mountain flags. The roof being slightly raised in the centre, and covered 
over with turf, it is thoroughly water-tight. These primitive houses are 
situated in two different localities, and are called Bothanan a Chlair Mhoir, 
and Bothanan a Chlair Bhig. They are supposed to have been built 
many years ago, but by whom, or for what particular purpose, no one 
now living is able to say. Some of them are in as perfect a state to-day 
as when they were first constructed. As I have said, Jain Ruadh passed 
the night in ohne of these rude and primitive habitations, and having lighted 
a fire, he and his gillie, who was along with him, sat down before it 
and warmed themselves. They were not long enjoying this comfort, 
however, when they heard a noise outside, which seemed both strange 
and “uncanny.” ‘ Who is there?” enquired Jain Ruadh. “ Is duastail 
mi, is duastail mi,” was the unearthly answer. Nothing daunted, the 
hunter replied, “ Se curaidh mi, se curaidh mi.” To this the voice from 
without replied, “ Cha’n fhuirich mi, cha’u fhuirich mi.” Our hero 
then retorted, “ Cha chumair thu, cha chumair thu,” and rushed out, gun 
in hand, but saw nothing. The spectre had fled. That it was the 
harbinger of some coming evil they had no doubt, and they felt a sort of 
presentiment of some looming danger. The bothan in which this colloquy 
took place is called Bothan Dhustail to this day. We were informed 
quite seriously by one Seanachaidh that it was the Evil Spirit himself 
who haunted the bothan, and that Jain Ruadh finished him ; but what- 
ever it was, whether creature, spectre, or spirit, we have reason to believe 
that the Evil Spirit is still in existence, even in Lews, and as active as 
ever. The Seanachaidhean attirm that the whole thing “is perfectly 
true from first to last.” 


Another, and it is the last story which we shall tell of this famous 
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hunter, is related thus :—Karly one morning, Jain Ruadh, accompanied by 
his brother Sgaire (Zachary), started for the chase. On reaching the margin 
of Loch Langabhat, they observed a large stag grazing on the Hilean 
Dubh, in the middle of the loch. They immediately stripped, and, fixing 
their guns behind their necks, swam to the island ; but after searching it 
from end to end, no living creature could be seen. Chagrined by their 
disappointment, they again returned to the mainland, but no sooner did 
they arrive there than they saw the stag on Hilean Dubh as before. The 
second time they swam to the island, but on again reaching it nothing 
could be seen. Disappointed and vexed they returned to the mainland; 
but, strange to say, no sooner had they reached the shore than they saw 
the stag for the third time in the same place. Determined not to be 
foiled thus, they made for the island the third time, every inch of which 
they carefully examined, but failed to find any trace of the stag, or of 
any other living creature. Looking at each other with a bewildered and 
silent gaze, they left the islet the third and last time. In their repeated 
journeys already made to and from the island, Jain Ruadh took the lead, 
and the last was commenced in the same manner—Jain Ruadh was 
foremost; but when about mid-channel he called out to Sgaire, “Iam 
awfully sick—I can go no further.” Scarcely were the words uttered, 
when the comely and manly form of the brave Jain Ruadh Mae Dhughail 
sank to rise no more. The loving son, who so often gladdened the heart 
of an affectionate mother, will never cheer or comfort her again ; the eyes 
of her who continued to gaze long after him, each morning, as he started 
for the hills, will be for ever dimmed, with the tears shed for the loss of 
her son. Although only a few strokes behind him when he sank, Sgaire 
could render no assistance, so rapidly did his brother sink. The gillies, 
too, stood on the shore helplessly looking on—they could give no help. 
It was with a sad and heavy heart that Sgaire went home that day ; and 
the sorest trial he ever endured, either before or afterwards, was when he 
beheld the bitter anguish of his mother, who, on hearing the melancholy 
death of her son, cried long and vehemently, “ Oh, my son, my son! 
what shall I do for my son?” and tore the jet black hair from her head. 


Iain Ruadh was drowned on a Wednesday ; and all the inhabitants 
of Valtos turned out that evening to search for the body, which they 
soon recovered. In the spot where his body was laid down, on the heath, 
after it was taken out of the water, a large stone has been placed on end. 
It is still called “ Clach Bheis,” after Iain Ruadh’s mother, whose name, 
as I have already said, was Betsy, and may be seen to this day. His 
mother, on every succeeding Wednesday while she lived, composed, at the 
side of “ Clach Bheis,” either a song in praise of her son’s beauty, or a 
lament for his death. 


In deference to her memory, and as a specimen of her poetical talents, 
I shall append part of the first song composed at “ Clach Bheis :”— 


’S daor a cheannaich mi ’m fiadhach 

A rinn Iain Diciaduin, 

Rinn an t-Eilean Dubh riabhach mo leon,— 
’S daor, &e, 
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Bu domhainn an linne 

’S an robh na fir ga da shireadh, 

’S an d’fhuair iad mo chion ’s e gun deo, — 
Bu domhainn, &c. 


Nuair a thug iad a steach thu 

Bha do ghruaidhean air seacadh ; 

Och ! se m’eudail a bh’aca gun deo— 
Nuar a, &c. 


A Dhomb’uill Mhic Iain 

A nochd 's cruaidh leat mo naighachd— 

’S ann a tha iad gun aidhear san Strom— 
A Dhomhuill, &c. 


Gur mise th’ air mo chreachadh 

Dol a dh’ionnsuidh do leapadh, 

’S gun mo lamh air do chraicionn geal og— 
Gur mise, &c. 


Tha do pheathraichean truagh dheth, 
Air droch cheangal tha’n gruagaibh ; 
Oh! se ’n losgadh a fhuair iad ’s an leon : 


Tha do, &e. 


Is gur ’iomadh duin’ uasal 
. ’ “7. ? . 
Leis ’m bu duilich mar chual iad 
. . . ’ 
Bho ’n Teist gus am buail iad an Strom : 
bd > 
Is gur, &e. 


Cas a shiubhal na’m fuar bheann, 

Ghabh thu roghainn bha uasal, 

pos . — 

S tu gun treobhadh no buailtean air doigh ; 
Cas a, &c. 


Is gur iomadh bian beiste, 
Chunnaic mise mu d’ reidhlean, 


Se mo chreach nach do dh’fheud thu bhi beo! 


Is gur, &e. 


Gur lionmhor dhuit caraid 

Eadar Leodhas ’s na Hearradh, 

Air nach treigeadh am barail dha’n deoin, 
Gur lionmhor, &e. 


* + * * * 


This Cumha or lament has a very beautiful and plaintive air. 
repeatedly heard it sung by Mr Malcolm Macaulay, Caolas-na-Sgeirean, 
Harris, who, like the subject of our sketch, is an offshoot of the Macaulays 
of Breinish, in the Lews, 
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TO THE READER. 


—)—— 


Tus Number brings us to the end of the Second Volume. It had been 
confidently predicted, two years ago, that the Celtic Magazine could not 
live half a year—that the Celtic field was so limited that we could ex- 
haust it ina few months. The Magazine is now twenty-four months old, 
and we have been able barely to enter within the fiel4—to touch upon its 
outer margin, and when we shall have been engaged in it for twenty-four 
years, instead of months, we shall only then be commencing discoveries 
of new and more valuable treasures in a field in which ample room will 
be found for good work, though probably with little profit, for others. 

The field is inexhaustible, as we shall ultimately show, if properly 
supported. Volume I. was well received by the whole Press of the 
country ; but it is universally admitted that the one now concluded is 
far superior, thanks, mainly, to those gentlemen of high literary attain- 
ments who have so generously and patriotically contributed to its pages. 

Among the most prominent contributions, we may be permitted to 
mention “ The Clearing of the Glens,” by Principal Shairp, of St Andrews, 
and Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford ; “ Destitution in 
the Highlands,” and “ The Last Scenes of Flora Macdonald’s Life,” by the 
Rev. Alexander Macgregor, M.A. ; “Highland Battles and Highland 
Arms,” by James Macknight, W.S., Edinburgh ; several contributions by 
Professor Blackie ; “ Lyrical Poetry,” by the Rev. George Gilfillan ; 
“ Superstition of the Highlands,” by Mary Mackellar and “ Mac Iain”; 
Sketches by “ Torquil ;” “ Depopulation in Badenoch,” and “ The Death of 
Colonel Baillie of Dunain in India,” by Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. ; 
“ The Fentons in the Aird,” by Alexander Fraser, accountant ; “ Brigadier 
Mackintosh of Borlum,” by Alexander Mackintosh Shaw ; and “ Sonnets 
cn Lochawe,” by Evan Maccoll. To these, and the many others who have 
contributed to the pages of the Celtic Mogazine during the past year, 
our acknowledgments are due, and are now most heartily tendered. To 
them we are mainly indebted for what is universally admitted to have 
been the high character of the Magazine. 

“ Alastair Og” had but little chance during the past year to distinguish 
himself in his Highland Ceilidh. He suffered in consequence of a too 
familiar acquaintance with us, for we have repeatedly taken the liberty 
to put aside his contributions to make room for others, with whom we 
did not feel disposed to take the same freedom. 

“The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer,” we have every reason to know, 
were well received while passing through the pages of the Magazine. 
They have since been published in book form, and Mr Noble, bookseller, 
bought up the whole issue in sheets. The work is now already practically 
out of print. 

It will be seen in our next that the “ Memoir of John Mackenzie, of the 
‘ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry,’” resulted in a subscription sufficient to enable 
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us to erect a monument to his memory. If the Magazine had done 
nothing else during the twelve months, its mission would not have been 
a failure. 

We are specially indebted to Mr William Mackenzie, the representative, 
of the Aberdeen Free Press in Inverness, for supplying the GaELic Sones, 
witH Music in the Sol-fa Notation. In the next volume, it is our in- 
tention to give the Orp Noration as well, and so meet the views of 


en those who do not understand the new system. 

not Among the contributions already in our possession for the Third 
4 Volume are—“‘ Oun Own Lyrical Poetry,” by the Rev. George Gilfillan ; 
ld, “The Earlier Life of Flora Macdonald” (a series to complete her history), 
a and “ Superstition” (also a series), by the Rev. Alex. Macgregor, M.A. ; 


; “The Bonnie Earl of Moray,” by Torquil ; “The Doom of Dunolly,” a 
— poem of about 900 lines, in ten cantos, by William Allan, and “ The 
vill Black Captain,” by Maclain. We have several unpublished Gaelic Poems, 
from the Mull Manuscript in possession of the Rev. A. Maclean Sinclair, 


rly Nova Scotia, which will appear in early numbers. We have also an 
the inexhaustible supply of the Highland Ceilidh, and we intend to draw 
| 18 upon it much more than we have done during the past year. 
_ A special feature of the next volume will be a “ History of the Clan 
- Kenneth, or Mackenzie,” by the Editor, to be commenced in the first 
to number, continued throughout the whole year, and probably much 
WS, longer. Such a history as this must necessarily be, more or less, an 
in account of almost all the clan battles and feuds which took place in the 
the North-West Highlands and Islands for the last six hundred years, as also 
and the various battles in which the Clans were engaged under Montrose, 
by “Bonnie Dundee,” and “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” A large amount of 
an 5 valuable and authentic information has been already obtained, and no 
n” ; effort will be spared to make the work, when complete, the History of the 
a of Mackenzies. The Fitzgerald-Irish-origin of the Clan will be given, but 
P. ; not adopted, the writer considering a native Gaelic descent from the Old 
dier Earls of Ross much more authentic and probable. The first two instal- 
nets ments will be devoted to the discussion of this important point, after which 
ave the history of the House of Kintail and Seaforth will be given, with a ' 
ear, correct genealogy, under the name of each successive Chief, beginning with 
To Kenneth, the first of the line of Clann Ghoinnich. The different branches 
ave of the Clan will be afterwards treated in their order of seniority, with 
authentic genealogies, as far as procurable. To enable us to be strictly 
nish accurate in the latter, the aid of members of the respective principal 
too families is to some extent necessary, and has, in several cases, been 
erty already accorded. We shall esteem it a favour if others will kindly aid 
| we us by doing the same. 
Corrections and correspondence are solicited while the History is 
OW, going through the Magazine, with the view to make it ultimately, in 
zine. another form, as perfect as possible. It is intended to conclude 
ller, the whole with a History of the Mackenzie Regiment—the 78th 
ally Highlanders, or “ Ross-shire Buffs.” 
The Magazine is gradually gaining influence, commanding respect, 
- and the circulation is already large and rapidly increasing. The same 
ADL 
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care will be taken in the future, as in the past, to avoid mere political 
articles, and upon no account whatever will sectarian views find in- 
sertion in its pages. 

Just one word as to the financial part of the business. It is of great 
importance to all concerned that the subscriptions be paid in advance. 

We would respectfully direct the attention of Advertisers to the 
Celtic Magazine as being an excellent medium for advertising. It is 
thoroughly established, and has a bona-fide and influential circulation 
among the Highland aristocracy, the educated classes, and Highlanders 
generally at home and abroad—throughout England, Ireland, and the 
Colonies. No Quack Advertisements of any kind are admitted. 


A h-uile latha ’chi’s nach fhaic. 
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Gach seachduin dhomh mi-fhaoilteach, Sid ’n uair labhair Babaibh, 

Gach la a’ deanamh saothrach, Tha roghainn diubh a b’ fhearr leam, 
*S gach oidhche luidhe m’ aonar, Na ’m faighinn sud gu m’ ailghios, 
An rim, rim, rim, ’S an am, am, am. 

Di-sathuirn bidh mi gruamach, O athair, na biodh fearg ont, 

’S di-domhnaich bidh mi smuainteach, Tha ’n soghainn ud neo-chearbach, 
’S air moch-a-thrath di-luain, Am fear a ’s fhaid’ bha ’g earbsadh, 
Theid mi null, null, null. Leig leam, leam, leam. 


Ged ruigeas mi gu h-anmoch, Mo bharail air do rannsachd, 

’S ged fhairich mi mo mheanmuinn, Is t? fhanadh anns an aon stagh, 
Cha ’n fhaigh mi cainnt a Barabra, Nach ’éil thu ’g a me chunntadh, 
Ach gann, gann, gann. Ach gann. gann, gann. 

Le iomadaidh luchd mu-ruin, Do dh’ invseadh dhuit nach fior sud, 
Cur bacadh air ar miannaibh, Thoir dhomhsa pears’ an lion-anart, 
’S ’g a folach-sa a m’ fhianuis, Is gleidh do chuid is t’ iomhaigh, 
Gu teann, teann, teann. Gu am, am, am. 





Norg.— The above song is the composition of Rob Donn, the Reay Bard, and is per- 
haps the most popular of his compositions, The air is a very pretty one, and must have 
had a good deal to do with the popularity which the song has obtained.—W. M'‘K, 








